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PROGRESS  IN  SCIENCE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


fl^  N  no  branch  of  human  activity  did  the  nine- 
hjlA  teenth  century  show  greater  advance  tlian 
jfT^  in  science ;  and  nowhere  does  the  twen- 
[  a\  tieth  century  promise  more  starthng  devel- 
JmL—  opments  than  in  this  field.  By  patient  ob- 
servation and  experinient,  and  by  the  invention 
of  apparatus  more  and  more  dehcately  exact, 
scientists  have  added  enormously  to  our  body  of 
knowledge. 

The  second  edition  of  the  International  "Who's 
Who  in  Science,"  gives  a  classical  index  from 
which  can  be  counted  the  number  of  scientific 
men  in  the  different  countries.  The  United 
States  is  given  first  place  in  the  possession  of 
scientific  men  of  the  degree  of  distinction  pro- 
posed for  admission.  Of  the  eighty-seven  men 
who  were  members  of  at  least  two  foreign  acad- 
emies, six  were  Americans.  It  is  a  striking 
fact  that  of  the  six  distinguished  Americans, 
three  were  Astronomers ;  and  astronomy  is  the 
only  science  in  which  thirty  years  ago,  the  facil- 
ities for  research  work  in  this  country  were  equal 
to  those  of  the  leading  European  nations. 

Probably  the  most  fundamental  idea  which 
the  nineteenth  century  science  gave  to  the  world 
was  that  of  evolution.  No  philosophical  theory 
has  ever  made  so  deep  and  widespread  an  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  men.  Set  forth  by  Mr. 
Darwin,  in  1853,  it  immediately  acquired  a  wide 
popularity.  Broached,  originally,  as  a  scientific 
theory,  it  assumed  a  philosophical  aspect,  by  an 
attempt  to  solve  the  origin  of  things.  Darwin 
has  been  recognized  as  an  authority  in  science, 
but  it  is  where  he  infringes  upon  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  that  we  find  error  in  his  work.  The 
individual,  in  his  development  seems  to  repro- 
duce the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
species ;  he  passes  through  the  grades  of  vegeta- 
tive, animal,  and  conscious  existence.  From  this, 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that  matter  alone  ex- 
ists ;  that  the  soul  is  only  a  name  for  the  higher 
material  activities ;  that  with  the  disintegration 
of  the  body,  the  soul  vanishes.  But  it  is  a  fact 
that  all  the  nations,  at  all  times,  have  always  be- 


lieved in  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death. 
The  progress  of  education,  and  the  march  of 
civilization,  far  from  destroying,  only 
strengthen  and  perfect  the  belief.  It  is  a  be- 
lief inseparably  connected  with  the  moral  and 
religious  conviction  of  mankind. 

THE  DEPTH  OF  THE  OCEAN. 

Oceanography  as  a  science  may  be  dated  from 
the  voyage  of  the  "Challenger"  around  the  world 
from  1872  to  1876.  Probably  Sir  John  Murray 
and  Alexander  Agassiz  are  the  two  men  who 
have  accomplished  the  most  for  marine  biology. 
In  1909,  Sir  John  Murray  ofifered  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  cruise  in  the  North  Atlantic,  if 
the  Norwegian  government  would  lend  the  ship 
and  its  scientific  staff".  The  expedition  started 
from  the  East  of  Ireland,  worked  its  way  down 
the  Canaries  and  by  way  of  the  Azores  to  New 
Trinidad  and  back  to  Ireland.  About  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  observing  stations  were  estab- 
lished and  much  valuable  information  obtained, 
while  the  biological  material  was  distributed  to 
specialists  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  oceanic  waters  that  lap  our  shores  con- 
ceal beneath  their  tidal  margin,  a  wealth  of  ani- 
mal and  plant  life  that  is  surprisingly  unfamiliar 
to  those  who  are  not  students  of  marine  biology. 
We  live  and  move  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of 
air-breathing  creatures,  with  which  most  of  us 
have  not  become  familiar.  The  same  is  true  of 
our  territorial  plants.  But  while  the  sea  is  fa- 
miliar to  us  in  its  outward  aspects,  while  certain 
of  its  creatures  are  well  known  to  us  because  of 
their  food-value  or  for  other  reasons,  yet  the 
vast  majority  of  the  life  that  crowds  that  watery 
atmosphere  has  been  effectually  concealed  by  the 
density  of  the  medium  in  which  it  lives.  This 
is  true  not  only  of  the  animals  of  the  deeper  wa- 
ter, but  of  those  that  people  the  very  margin  of 
the  sea.  In  order  to  give  a  picture  not  only  of 
the  abundance,  variety,  and  beauty  of  the  sea- 
life  of  our  oceans,  but  also  of  the  delicately  bal- 
anced and  interlocking  associations  of  the  ani- 
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nials  and  plants  coni])osin!4-  it,  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  in  New  York  has  heen 
installing  a  series  of  g'rou])s  representing  the 
actual  conditions  under  which  this  life  occurs  at 
certain  definite  localities  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

SCIENTIFIC  ORICIN  OF  MOVIXC  PICTURES. 

Edward  Muyhridge  began  his  ex])erimcnts 
in  instantaneous  photography  in  California,  in 
1872,  and  carried  them  forward  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  We  thus  have  an  instance  in 
which  scientific  investigation,  supported  by  a 
university  has  been  the  origin  of  an  enterprise  of 
immense  practical  and  commercial  importance. 
The  experiments  of  Muybridge,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  were  originally  undertaken 
to  study  animal  locomotion,  and  in  this  direction 
were  of  much  importance,  both  for  science  and 
for  art. 

IRISH   SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

It  has  been  generally  recognized  that  a  very 
important  portion  of  what  is  called  English  liter- 
ature is  really  due  to  the  native  genius  of  the 
English-speaking  writers  of  Irish  birth  and  par- 
entage. What  would  English  literature  do  if  the 
works  of  such  men  as  Dean  Swift,  Goldsmith, 
I'urke,  and  Moore,  were  removed  from  it?  It  is 
not  well  known,  however,  that  if  the  work  of  the 
distinguished  Irish  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
the  last  century,  were  to  be  blotted  out  of  Eng- 
lish medical  literature,  there  would  be  left  quite 
as  striking  and  wide  a  gap.  There  are  three 
great-names  in  the  history  of  Irish  medicine  rec- 
ognized by  all  the  world  as  well  deserving  of  en- 
during fame.  These  three  names  are  Robert 
James  Graves,  \\'illiam  Stokes  and  Dominic 
Carrigan.  Graves'  name  is  indelibly  attached  to 
the  disease  known  as  exaphthalmic  goitre,  which 
he  described  and  separated  from  other  afifections, 
before  anyone  else  had  realized  its  individuality. 
William  Stokes  was,  perhaps,  the  best  authority 
on  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  His  name 
will  be  preserved  in  the  designation  of  the  pe- 
culiar form  of  breathing  which  occurs  in  certain 
comatose  conditions.  Carrigan  was  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  the  heart  and  the  pulse. 

In  the  special  fields  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
the  germ  theory  of  cHsease  has  been  revolution- 
ary in  its  effects.    Within  the  past  fifty  years,  it 


has  been  proved  conclusively  that  practically  all 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  are  caused  by 
minute  organisms,  commonly  known  as  bacteria. 
Knowledge  of  the  cause  enables  ])hysicians  to 
treat  diseases  more  intelligently.  The  germ 
theory  also  enables  men  to  take  better  jjrecau- 
tions  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease. 

The  preponderance  of  infantile  paralysis  in 
August,  September  and  October,  its  prevalence 
in  rural  districts,  and  its  failure  to  spread  in 
schools,  suggest  an  insect  carrier ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  virus  is  a  fiterable  parasite,  invisible  with 
the  microscope,  suggests  an  analogy  with  yellow 
fever,  known  to  be  inoculated  by  moscjuitoes. 
Doctors  have  adduced  strong  experimental  evi- 
dence that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is 
the  site  of  the  virus.  While  the  problem  in  the 
case  of  infantile  paralysis  is  not  yet  completely 
solved,  we  may  take  satisfaction  in  the  progress 
made  by  experimental  methods  in  discovering  the 
causes,  and  preventing  the  occurrence  of  many 
of  the  most  terrible  diseases. 

Louis  Pasteur  is  the  most  striking  figure  in  the 
nineteenth  century  science.  In  biology,  in  chem- 
istry, in  physics,  and  against  the  spontaneous 
generation  of  life,  he  has  left  landmarks  that  rep- 
resent great  advances  in  science,  and  starting 
points  for  new  explorations  into  the  as  yet  un- 
mapped domain  of  scientific  knowledge.  Pas- 
teur overturned  the  notion  of  spontaneous  gen- 
eration of  life,  which  when  it  was  thought  to  have 
been  proved  before  was  called  the  "Dynamite  to 
Qiristianity." 

Chemistry  advanced  rapidly  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Gas  was  first  applied  to  lighting  pur- 
poses in  London  in  1816.  Eriction  matches 
were  first  produced  on  a  commercial  scale  in 
Great  Britain,  about  1833,  before  that  time  fire 
being  usually  obtained  by  striking  a  piece  of  flint 
against  steel.  Photography  began  in  1839  with 
the  "daguerrotype,"  named  from  the  French  in- 
ventor, Daguerre.  Chemistry  has  given  us  new 
and  more  powerful  explosives,  such  as  nitro- 
glycerine (1847),  dynamite  (1864),  and  smoke- 
less powder  (  first  invented  in  1870).  The  shat- 
tering powder  of  the  first  two  of  these  has  greatly 
aided  quarrying  and  tunneling. 

As  Mrs.  Ella  H.  Richards  was  the  first  woman 
in  the  United  States  to  enter  a  strictly  profes- 
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sional  scientific  school,  her  entrance  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation for  women.  Mrs.  Richards  had  not  de- 
voted herself  long  to  the  study  of  her  favorite 
science,  Chemistry,  before  she  resolved  to  apply 
the  knowledge  thus  gained  to  the  problems  of 
every-day  life.  She  saw  the  necessity  of  a  com- 
plete reform  in  domestic  economy.  She  was,  in 
consequence,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  crusade 
in  behalf  of  pure  food  and  her  lectures  and  book 
on  this  subject  contributed  greatly  toward  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  respecting  the  dangers 
lurking  in  unwholesome  food.  She  was,  like- 
wise, the  first  to  apply  the  science  of  Chemistry 
to  the  exhaustive  study  of  the  science  of  nutri- 
tion. 

Physics  being  one  of  the  inductive  sciences  re- 
ceived little  attention  until  modern  times.  It  is 
true  that  Electricity  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  but  in  the  nineteenth  century,  electrical 
science  advanced  rapidly.  The  inventor  of  the 
electric  telegraph  was  mainly  the  work  of  an 
American,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  whose  first  at- 
tempts date  from  1835.  It  was  in  1866,  that  it 
became  possible  to  send  messages  regularly  be- 
tween the  Old  World  and  the  New.  Alexander 
Bell,  an  American,  invented  the  telephone  in 
1876.  Then  came  the  discover)'  of  the  "X-ray" 
in  1895. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  scientific  women  of 
the  present  day  in  England  is  Mrs.  Ayeton,  the 
wife  of  the  late  well-known  electrician.  Her 
chosen  field  of  research,  like  that  of  her  husband, 
has  been  electricity,  in  which  she  has  achieved 
marked  distinction.  Her  investigations  on  the 
electric  arc,  and  on  the  sand  ripples  of  the  sea- 
shore, won  for  her  the  first  medal  ever  awarded 
to  a  woman  by  the  Royal  Society.  The  list  of 
the  women  who  in  Europe  and  America,  are  now 
engaged  in  physical  research,  and  in  teaching 
physics  in  schools  and  colleges  is  a  long  one,  and 
the  work  accomplished  by  them  is  of  a  high  or- 
der of  merit.  And  it  is  only  indeed,  during  the 
present  generation,  that  such  work  has  been  made 
accessible  to  them. 

The  progress  of  physics  and  chemistry  brought 
with  it  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
light,  of  electricity,  and  of  ether.  Radium  was 
discovered  in  1898.  The  advance  of  scientific 
engineering  produced  about  1876,  a  new  type  of 


engine — the  gas  or  internal  combustion  engine — 
whose  subsequent  development  transformed  lo- 
comotion. Its  most  common  application  is  in  the 
automot^ile,  which  was  first  made  practicable 
about  1894.  The  first  airship  driven  by  a  gaso- 
line motor  was  constructed  in  Germany  in  1897. 
A  writer  on  the  history  of  science  predicts  that 
the  conquest  of  the  air  will  lead  to  "the  emer- 
gence of  humanity  from  the  insularity  of  nation- 
alism to  the  broad  view  of  cosmopolitanism" — 
an  end  to  which  The  Hague  conferences  and 
other  influences  are  already  tending. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is  known  for  his  original  in- 
vestigations in  experimental  physics,  and  at  the 
same  time  for  his  wide  reaching  speculations. 
The  subject  of  his  presidential  address  before 
the  British  Association,  was  "Continuity."  His 
address  contained  a  statement  of  recent  physical 
theories.  He  said  that  the  characteristic  of  the 
promising  though  perturbing  period  in  which  we 
live  is  rapid  progress,  combined  with  fundamen- 
tal scepticisms,  that  the  remarkable  feature  of 
the  present  scientific  era  is  the  discovery  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  atomism,  but  he  urged  that  a  belief 
in  ultimate  continuity  is  essential  to  science.  The 
modern  tendency  is  to  emphasize  the  disconti- 
nuity or  atomic  character  of  everything. 

Contributing  much  to  nineteenth  century  sci- 
ence, and  doing  equally  as  much  in  the  same  field 
of  work,  for  our  twentieth  century,  is  Thomas 
A.  Edison.  It  was  he  who  succeeded  in  trans- 
mitting the  human  voice  over  thousands  of  miles. 
Now  he  has  been  appointed  by  the  United  States 
Navy  Department,  as  head  of  the  advisory  board 
of  invention.  Edison  does  not  consider  himself 
as  an  unusually  great  inventor,  although  he  has 
given  to  the  world  devices  without  which  our 
civilization  would  still  be  a  stumbling  generation 
behind  the  present  day. 

The  inventions  of  the  great  Marconi  belong 
strictly  to  the  twentieth  century.  He  is  the  in- 
ventor of  the  wireless  telegraph  and  is  now  a 
subaltern  officer  in  the  aviation  corps  of  the  Ital- 
ian army.  If  Marconi  survives  this  war,  it  is 
probable  that  he  will  lead  science  to  even  greater 
marvels  of  communication.  When  he  had  per- 
fected the  wireless  telegraph,  he  set  to  work  on 
a  wireless  telephone,  which  is  now  in  operation 

in  the  Italian  army.  „ 

Mary  Grahs,  16. 
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THE  BEGGAR. 


wondrous  morn!  dawn's  wings  of  gold 
Across  the  autumn  sky  unfold; 
^    Bright  faces  pass  to  Church  intent 
Their  thanks  to  give.    Alone  and  spent 


I  sit  and  smile,  when  those  pass  by 
Who  ask,  "Give  thanks  for  what  and  why?" 
Then  resting  piteous  eye  on  me, 
They  cry,  "How  thankful  wc  should  be  !" 


For  me  they  sigh,  then  go  their  way. 
"What  thanks  gives  such  as  he?"  they  say. 

But  crippled  knees  in  heav'n  arc  whole; 

Great  God  !  I  thank  Thee  for  my  soul. 

Irene  Finnup,  '16. 


CHARACTERIZATION  IN  SHAKESPEARE 


YTl>it  of  life — of  full,  intense  life — pin-ified  by 
it.s  .setting  in  literattire,  presented,  as  it  was 
/  lived,  by  word  and  action' — that  is  a  drama. 
As  by  their  word's  and  actions  we  know  people  in 
life,  so  it  is  in  the  drama.  The  dramatist  can  not 
give  US  his  opinion  of  his  creations,  as  the  novelist 
may.  I'ut  we  may  observe  them  from  many 
sides ;  we  may  see  to  some  extent,  at  least,  their 
motives,  their  inner  as  well  as  their  outer  hfe. 
How  much  truer  would  be  our  judgment  if  we 
could  discern  motives  in  the  world  of  realities ! 
Yet,  wc  must  remember  that  Shakesi>eare's  char- 
acters are  many-sided,  coniplex,  living  creatures, 
so  that  sympathetic  insight  is  our  best  guide  to 
character-interpretation  in  both. 

In  a  drama  there  shotild  be  a  plot,  and  there 
should  be  characters.  But  they  are  mutually  de- 
pendent. In  speaking  of  tragedy,  Mr.  Bradley 
says  that  its  center  lies  "in  action  issuing  from 
character,  or  in  character  issuing  in  action,"  but 
these  words  may  be  equally  applied  to  comedy. 
Place  a  character  in  certain  condjitions,  how 
would  he  conduct  himself?  How  would  his  deeds 
work  themselves  out  to  their  logical  end?  To 
Shakespeare,  the  answer  was  a  play.  Minor 
playwrights  must  trust  to  plot,  which  primarily 
holds  the  attention  of  the  audience ;  but  no  drama 
can  be  lasting  which  is  not  peopled  with  living  be- 
ings. Some  dramatists  take  a  character,  and 
merely  devise  situations  which  will  bring  out  all 
his  traits.  But  .Shakespeare,  taking  a  plot-skele- 
ton, created  characters  such  that  their  deeds 
could  be  nothing  else, — the  outcome  of  them 
could  be  no  dififerent  from  what  he  tells  us. 

Of  course,  other  things  enter  into  the  action 
besides  the  deeds  of  the  characters.  There  may 
be  abnormal  conditions,  such  as  the  madness  of 
Ophelia  or  the  sleep-walking  of  Lady  Macbeth, 


but  these  little  influence  the  nearly-completed  ac- 
tion. There  is  the  supernatural — the  Ghost  of 
Hamlet,  the  witches  in  Macbeth — these  bring 
pressure  on  the  hero,  but  do  not  take  away  his 
free  will.  But  there  is  accident,  too,  to  be  reck- 
oned with  ;  chance,  that  upsets  the  best  laid  plans, 
brings  sufifering  or  pleasure  to  undeserving  sub- 
ject.s — this,  since  it  is  so  important  in  real  life, 
cannot  be  ehminated.  It  gives  us  the  tragedy  of 
pathos,  Roineo  and  Juliet ;  it  finds  some  place  in 
all  of  Shakespeare. 

It  is  not  everyone  whose  deeds  could  make  a 
drama.  The  tragic  character  has  certain  require- 
ments. Of  course  he  must  be  human,  he  must 
have  in  him  both  good  and  bad.  This  is  presup- 
posed in  the  idea  of  conflict,  which  is  one  aspect 
of  tragedy.  In  Shakespeare  there  are  many  gra- 
dations, from  Cordelia,  with  nothing  unbeautiful 
in  her  character,  to  Richard  HI.,  the  prince  of 
villains.  But  whichever  predominates,  he  must 
be  great.  His  life  is  more  intense  than  ours.  He 
usually  has  a  tendency  in  some  direction,  with 
inability  to  resist  stress  on  that  side, — a  "tragic 
trait,"  that  ultimately  proves  his  ruin.  The  error 
that  is  fatal  to  him  may  be  unconscious,  or  he 
may  be  convinced  that  he  is  in  the  right,  as  Bru- 
tus is ;  or,  like  Macbeth  and  Richard  HI.,  he 
may  do  wrong  knowingly.  His  qualities  commend 
our  admiration,  and  we  are  saddened  at  the  abuse 
of  them. 

The  comic  character,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
based  on  the  amusing  imperfections  of  human 
nature.  Shakespeare  emphasizes  these  imper- 
fections, but  not  unduly  so,  to  make  caricatures. 
The  poet  may  treat  him  analytically  ;  he  may  point 
out  and  comment  upon  his  foibles,  as  with  Malvo- 
lio ;  he  may  simply  say  "there  he  is"  and  kt  it  go 
at  that,  as  the  nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  or  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek ;  or  he  may  treat  him  sym- 
pathetically, Shakespeare's  usual  method,  as  he 
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does  his  niaiiv  fools  and  the  artisans  in  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream.''  Akin  to  this  is  the 
comedy  of  s\Tnpathy,  which  comes  near  to  the 
pathetic  and  even  tragic. 

Then  there  are  all  those  characters,  not  comic, 
not  tragic,  that  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  plays. 
Shakespeare  makes  them  natural,  interesting, 
u-ithout  detracting  from  the  main  characters, 
and,  with  his  unequalled  artistic  economy,  uses 
them  only  so  long  as  they  are  necessary  to  the 
plot  or  atmosphere  of  the  play. 

The  chief  characters,  even,  we  know  only  in 
relation  to  the  story,  by  what  they  do  and  say  on 
the  stage.  What  their  past  has  been,  what  their 
future  will  be,  we  can  tell  only  by  what  they  are. 
Yet,  hampered  as  the  dramatist  is  in  the  presen- 
tation of  character,  the  creations  of  Shakespeare 
live  for  us  as  truly, — if  not  more  so,  than  those 
of  any  novelist.  Who  stands  out  more  clearly  to 
us  than  Portia,  gruff,  loyal  Kent,  Viola  or 
Romeo?  The  poet  stamps  his  types  in  the  light  of 
their  own  actions,  of  their  relations  to  the  other 
personages  of  the  play,  and  of  developments.  Indi- 
vidually, each  has  an  inner  life  of  thought  and  an 
outer  life  of  action.  Shakespeare  emphasizes  the 
outer  life,  but  does  not  neglect  the  other,  as  his 
soliloquies  show.  Mr.  Frederick  Ward  tells  us : 
"Study  the  first  soliloquy  of  a  character  of 
Shakespeare  and  you  will  get  a  fair  idea  of  what 
he  is."  F"rom  other  portions  we  get  different 
phases  of  his  character,  as  in  the  oft-quoted  pas- 
sage where  the  tenderer  side  of  Brutus  is  shown 
in  the  treatment  of  his  page.  The  other  person- 
ages may  talk  to  him,  and  his  effort  on  them 
shown :  details  are  given,  to  be  judged  in  the  light 
of  the  whole. 

The  character  of  a  personage  is  brought  out 
forcibly  by  placing  a  lesser  one  of  the  same  gen- 


eral nature,  b}'  the  principal,  as  Portia  is  set  off 
by  Nerissa,  Hamlet  by  Horatio.  Character-con- 
trast, as  of  Lord  and  Lady  Macbeth,  is  still  more 
effective,  and  the  duplication  of  important  char- 
acters, as  of  Rosencrantz  and  Guilderstern,  Sir 
Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  the  two 
daughters  of  Lear,  the  two  unsuccessful  sisters 
of  Portia,  passes  into  the  character-grouping  oi 
main  personages,  when  in  Othello  all  of  the  chief 
characters  may  be  grouped  around  the  passion 
of  jealousy. 

For  character  development  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  there  is  not  so  much  room  in  the 
drama.  If  it  means  merely  the  bringing  out  of 
latent  traits,  Shakespeare  shows  it  in  abundance ; 
but  if  real  change  is  understood  by  it,  it  is  less 
frequently  found.  Macbeth,  of  course,  is  a  con- 
spicuous example. 

But  one  of  the  most  notable  things  that  makes 
Shakespeare  at  his  best,  what  he  is,  is  the  hu- 
manity— many  sidedness — what  can  I  call  that 
quality  of  his  characters  which  makes  us  identify 
ourselves  with  them?  Few  of  us  could  equal  in 
greatness  one  of  Shakespeare's  heros  or  heroines  ; 
still,  each  of  us  is  the  aged,  passionate,  imper- 
ious, wronged,  majestic  Lear ;  it  is  the  reader  who 
is  Othello,  and,  even  while  he  loathes  him,  the 
intriguing  lago;  he  is  the  heroic  but  mistaken 
Brutus ;  the  steel-willed  Lady  Macbeth ;  and 
more  than  anything  else,  perhaps,  whoever  reads 
the  wonderful  thought-tragedy  becomes  the  mel- 
ancholy, poetic,  thought-distracted  Hamlet.  We 
think  their  thoughts,  we  say  their  words ;  we 
share  the  awful  purification  oi  their  sufferings; 
and  when  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  play — 
though  we  can  never  be  truly  said  to  have  finished 
it, — we  feel  that  we  have  grown,  that  our  own 
experience  has  been  broadened. 

Frances  Rotiiert,  '17. 
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GRATITUDE. 

11  'M  tliaiikful  for  the  gracious  nod 
I       Of  the  tassels  on  the  corn, 
J,  the  (lew-kissed  leaves  that  glisten  bright 

In  the  first  sun-smiles  of  morn. 
I'm  thankful  for  the  cloudless  sky 
And  the  song  the  brooklet  sings ; 
For  the  dream-fraught  sweep  of  autumn  breeze 

That  gives  my  fancy  wings. 
I'm  thankful  for  earth's  treasures  fair — 

For  the  joy  their  beauties  lend, 
But  more  than  all,  I  thank  Thee,  Lord, 
For  the  best  of  gifts, — my  friend. 

Gertrude  Hampton,  '18. 


HER  VOICE. 

IIVE!  the  night  called  to  her,  the  world  called 
^  to  her,  life  called  but  she  would  not  hear.  She 
rested  her  head  on  her  hand  and  tried  to  shut 
out  the  sound.  Live! — for  what?  Shehad  lived  her 
life,  she  told  herself,  and  what  had  life  brought? 
Tomorrow  would  be  the  Thanksgiving  day  and 
for  what  could  she  be  thankful?  Her  husband 
had  died  a  few  years  after  their  marriage  and 
her  daughter  to  whom  she  had  then  given  her 
very  existence,  bad  run  away  from  home  and  no 
word  had  come  from  her  since.  Life  had  brought 
only  its  disappointments  and  its  loneliness  and 
now  it  held  only  a  waiting. 

Mrs.  Rand  drew  the  soft  negligee  around  her 
and  rising,  was  leaving  the  porch,  when  the 
sweet,  clear  strains  of  a  violin  rose  on  the  night 
breeze  and  re-echoed  in  the  shadows.  She 
stopped  and  looked  at  the  little  cottage  across  the 
street — "The  girl,  I  knew  it,"  she  muttered  to 
herself  as  she  saw  the  form  of  a  young  girl  out- 
lined against  the  window.  She  shook  off  the 
feeling  of  remorse  that  came  over  her  as  she 
thought  of  the  many  times  she  had  refused  the 
girl  help  and  soothed  her  conscience  by  telling 
herself,  "I  hate  the  child — so  much  like  Edith: — 
only  thinks  of  her  violin  and  her  day  dreams," 
and  then  musing  to  herself,  "How  strange! — 
such  a  young  girl,  left  alone  and  living  with  that 
cross  old  woman — father  and  mother  killed  in  a 
wreck,  she  says." 

Live !  Live !  the  world  cried  and  mocked  at 
her.  Mrs.  Rand  leaned  far  over  the  balcony  and 
looked  into  the  blackness.  In  her  beautiful  gar- 
dens below,  all  was  quiet  except  for  the  occa- 
sional murmur  as  tree  whispered  to  tree.  All 


was  darkness,  except  when  the  moon  slid  from  be- 
hind the  dark  clouds  and  looked  down  on  the 
earth.  But  in  all  the  quiet,  in  all  the  darkness, 
night  sang  her  love  song  to  the  world,  to  life. 

Feeling  that  all  was  at  variance  with  her  heart, 
Mrs.  Rand  returned  to  enter  her  room  but  at  the 
door  she  stopped.  Mingled  with  the  song  of  the 
night,  there  rose  a  sweet  voice  pouring  out  the 
hope,  the  joy,  and  the  grief  of  a  soul  to  its  only 
friend.  It  swelled  higher  and  higher,  glad  at  its 
very  existence,  yet  longing  to  be  more. 

"A  song  of  joy  with  major  strain, 
A  song  of  grief  with  minor  key, 
The  secrets  which  my  lips  won't  tell 
In  one  outburst  escape  from  me. 
My  voice — my  violin. 

And  so  when  I  would  speak  and  tell 
That  which  no  word  could  justly  say, 
I  seek  the  soul  that  feels  it  all, 
I  touch  the  string  and  lightly  play. 
My  voice — my  violin. 

When  life  seems  over-fraught  with  grief. 
To  me  the  sweetest  joy  you  give; 
Then  teach  me  in  your  kindest  love 
That  I  may  also  learn  to  live. 
My  voice — my  violin. 

Then  in  the  darkness,  a  forgotten  feeling  filled 
Mrs.  Rand's  heart. — To  live  is  to  give — to  live  is 
to  lo've,  and  then  in  her  soul  a  long-lost  love  of 
life,  of  human  kind  was  born  anew.  She  felt 
like  crying  to  the  strange  girl,  "Do  you  not 
know  me?"  She  needed  some  one,  she  wanted 
some  one,  and  perhaps  some  one  needed  and 
wanted  her.  At  the  thought,  joy  leaped  in  her 
heart  and  she  hurried  from  her  room,  across  the 
street  to  the  little  cottage  where  the  girl  lived. 

Mrs.  Rand  felt  the  strangeness  in  the  night ; 
she  felt  the  mystery,  she  felt  that  something  was 
going  to  happen.  The  wild  love-song  of  the  night 
had  ceased  and  so  had  the  sweet  love-song  of  the 
girl  to  her  violin.  The  stillness  was  terrifying. 
Mrs.  Rand  burst  open  the  dbor  of  the  cottage 
and  rushed  in.  On  a  cot  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  lay  the  girl.  She  leaned  over  her.  "Asleep," 
she  whispered.  In  one  arm  the  girl  held  close 
to  her,  her  only  friend,  her  violin,  in  the  other 
she  held  a  picture.  Mrs.  Rand  unclasped  the 
fingers,  tightened  around  it,  and  looked.  "Edith," 
she  cried,  "my  little  girl,"  and  she  was  glad  as  she 
saw  the  first  bright  rays  of  the  dawn  of  Thanks- 
giving Day.  Helen  Holland,  '17. 


THE  Gypsy- Maid  of  Autumn 
Danced  round  the  flowers  gay ; 
She  whispered  to  the  petals  proud — 
"Jack  Frost  is  on  his  way." 

He  came,  and  in  his  mischief  The  leaves  he  turned  to  colors 

He  smote  each  pretty  head  Of  crimson  bright  and  gold, 

'Till  sighing,  low  they  bent  them  down  'Till  they  too,  fluttered  to  the  ground 

'Neath  winter's  snowy  bed.  'Mid  blustering  winds  and  cold. 

Bernadette  Kessler,  '18. 


HE  sun  no  longer  sinks  to  rest 
Behind  a  veil  of  green. 
For  Nature's  hue  is  changed  to  brown 
With  touch  of  golden  sheen. 

The  songsters  of  the  air  have  flown 

From  winter's  chilling  blast, 
To  seek  a  warm  and  sunny  home 

'Till  snowbound  days  are  past. 

Helen  Brady,  '18. 


HEN  harvest  moon  is  brightest  seen 
And  earth  in  slumber  lies, 
Then  Autunm  from  her  caldron  full 

Of  richest  color-dyes 
Picks  out  the  tints  which  seem  in  tune 

With  Nature's  symphonies, — 
Those  liquid  notes  aeolian  winds 
Soft  murmur  to  the  trees. 

Marcella  Mersman,  '18. 


ROM  whence  thy  gorgeous  hues 
Oh,  lovely  Autumn  Queen? 
But  brief  ago,  so  stately  robed 
Wert  thou  in  emerald  sheen." 


"Behold !  the  fleeting,  fiery  sun  "Aurora  kissed  me  wake  one  morn. 

Swift  bowed  his  shaft  of  gold  And  fast  her  roseate  beams 

That  winged  fell  and  burnished  flames  Caught  I,  with  shimmering  diamond  mist 

Amid  my  leafy  fold."  From  fairyland  of  dreams." 

"A  myriad-tinted  kingdom  mine? 
Ah,  yes  ! — from  rose-gray  skies 
The  Master  smiled,  and  lo !  my  world — 
Fresh-tinged  with  Heaven's  own  dyes." 

Eleanor  Mooney,  '18. 
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THANKSGIVING  PRAISE. 

HEN  to  my  prayer  Thou  didst  deny  reward, 
Scarce  could  I  make  my  will  with  Thine  accord 
And  say,  "Thy  will  be  done,  O  Lord!" 

Now  do  I  see  Thy  Love  in  prayer  unheard.  With  other  means,  in  Love's  unnumbered  ways  • 

For  gifts  denied,  delayed,  for  wish  deferred,  Man's  prayers  are  heard;  for  these  let  earthly  praise 

I  give  Thee  thanks  in  thought  and  word.  Ascend  on  all  Thanksgiving  days. 

Thy  gifts  and  Thy  refusals  both  are  blest  ; 
And  in  this  sweet  security  I  rest 
Thankful  that  all  Thy  ways  are  best. 

Marv  Grahs,  '16. 


THE  STORY  OF  ONE 


r^-jr-  /  ELL,  the  Thanksgiving  story,  my  clear 
\  A  /  Helen !  Did  you  get  the  assignment  in  your 
class  today,  too?"  and  Marion  Johnson  put 
her  books  on  the  study  table  of  her  friend's  room 
and  walked  leisurely  over  to  the  window,  osten- 
sibly to  view  the  grounds  of  the  school,  so  beau- 
tiful in  the  late  October.  A  close  observer  could 
have  told,  however,  by  her  nervous  fingering  of 
the  curtain  string,  the  quick  blinking  of  the  eye- 
lids and  the  deep  breathing,  that  Marion  saw 
nothing  of  the  beautiful  campus  before  her. 

"Yes,  we  did,"  said  Helen  without  looking  up 
from  the  very  engaging  story  she  had  found  in 
Harper's. 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  write?" 

"Really,  I  haven't  had  a  thought  yet,  dear,  but 
you  seem  rather  more  interested  in  it  than  usual. 
Have  you  a  real  plot?  Don't  tell  me  Marion" — 
the  engaging  story  was  going  up  a  grade  and 
Helen,  at  that  hour  of  the  afternoon,  could  not 
get  up  enough  energy  of  mind  to  make  it — "don't 
tell  me  that  you've  gotten  beyond  a  football  story ! 
You  know  every  story  I  wrote  in  Grammar 
School  was  about  a  visit  to  grandmother's — an 
old-fashioned'.,  all-the-family  visit  you  know, — 
and  since  I've  been  here,  every  Thanksgiving,  it's 
been  the  big  football  game  with  'Center.'  The 
boys  have  done  no  hard'er  work  practicing  than  I 
have,  making  them  win  in  my  imagination.  I've 
pictured  them  in  colors  so  dazzling,  that  even 
their  doting  mamma's  wouldn't  recognize  them. 
That's  the  reason  Carl  Weber  always  published 
my  stories,  I  think.  His  loyalty  to  the  school,  or 
rather  his  prejudice, — not  his  judgment  of  the 
short  story — got  my  work  in.  He  would  have 
published  anj-thing  that  praised  T.  U. — from 
Tip-top  Weekly  stufif  up  to  Atlantic  Monthly  ma- 
terial." 


GIRL— AND  ANOTHER. 


"But  now,"  interposed  Helen,  "Since  you  are 
the  esteemed  editor  of  our  brilliant  "Mirror,"  I 
suppose  we  will  have  nothing  but  'high-brow' 
stories.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  Miss  Bliss 
means  for  me  to  turn  our  Thanksgiving  stories 
over  to  you  for  correction — and  perhaps,  publica- 
tion !''    Helen  nodded. 

"Well,  are  you  going  to  be  as  lenient  with  us 
as  Earl  Weber  was  with  you? — I'll  tell  you, 
Helen  Harbeson," — and  Marion  threw  aside  the 
curtain  string  and  w"alked  to  the  middle  of  the 
rooin,  where  she  stood  directly  under  the  light — 
"why  I'm  asking  about  the  story.  I'm  going  to 
write  one — a  sure-enough  one — and  it's  realistic, 
all  right. — Can  I  beg  or  bribe  you  into  publish- 
ing it?" 

"What  on  earth  are  you  raving  about,  Mar- 
ion ?" 

"Well,  Helen,  do  you  know  that  little,  mean, 
measley  Roberta  Rogers,  downstairs?  I'm  go- 
ing to  write  a  story  and  picture  her  just  as  she 
is, — smirking,  smiling  and  sugar-sweet  to  every 
one  that  comes  around  her,  and  then  when  they 
are  out  of  ear-shot,  making  all  kinds  of  little 
mean  remarks.  Helen,  I  can't  do  anything  but 
write,  but  I'll  make  her  see  herself  as  she  actually 
is.  I'd  love  to  punish  her,  just  this  once  !  And — 
and  Helen — if  I  can  niake  the  story  real  readable, 
will  you  waive  your  'high-brow'  rule  and  publish 
it?" 

"I  think,  my  impetuous  little  friend,  that  you 
had  better  wait  for  another  year  at  this  school, 
to  have  had  its  .softening  efifect  on  Roberta.  She 
will  come  out  all  right  without  your  intended 
punishment.  Only  the  other  day  I  found  her  in 
tears  because  she  had  hurt  someone's  feelings. 
She  doesn't  mean  to  be  little  in  her  chit-chat ;  she 
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just  sees  the  ockl  and  funny  things  about  people, 
— the  new  pupils,  especially — and  before  she 
knows  it,  she  has  told  somebody  and  has  laughed 
about  them." 

"Don't  try  to  excuse  her,  Helen.  She's  just 
naturally  mean!  I'll  tell  you,  I'll  really  make  the 
paper  a  true  "Mirror"  for  once  if  you'll  publish 
my  story.  The  Mirror's  the  thing  in  which  I'll 
catch  the  conscience  of  the  king." 

"Now,  dear  girl,  do  use  some  common  sense. 
If  you  would  write  her  up  in  a  story — say  it  was 
a  very  good  story — faultless  in  technique,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing  you  know — and  it  would  be 
published  and  she  would  see  it — what  good  would 
it  do?  She'd  know  you  wrote  it  and  just  from 
vindictiveness,  too !  Corrective  punishment — cor- 
rective punishment,  my  dear.  That's  what  they 
preach  over  in  the  Normal  Department,  you 
know." 

"Now,  Helen,  please  don't  use  your  Spenser 
philosophy  on  me.  For  once,  do  let  me  have  my 
own  way.  If  it  doesn't  have  the  desired  effect, 
I'll  never  try  to  persuade  you  into  anything — 
more." 

Helen  thought  a  moment.  "Well,  dear  old 
Mary,  we  won't  talk  about  it  any  more  tonight. 
Let's  go  down  and  walk  over  to  the  library.  It's 
beautiful  there; — but  just  to  show  you  that  I  can 
be  a  good -fellow,  I'll  promise  you  that  if  your 
stor}'  comes  up  in  merit  to  your  previous  work, 
I'll  publish  it  under  this  condition — that  no  one 
who  is  not  intimately  acquainted  with  Roberta 
would  recognize  her." 

Marion  gave  Helen  a  hearty  squeeze.  "Ha, 
I'm  ready  for  the  library.    Come  on." 

"The  Mirror  goes  to  press  in  three  days." 

"So  much  the  better.  I  won't  have  time  to  get 
sorry.    I'll  have  it  ready." 

A  week  later,  at  the  same  hour  of  the  after- 
noon, Marion  walked  into  Helen's  room.  She 


was  trying  to  be  perfectly  calm,  but  she  had  to 
pull  herself  together  and  clinch  her  hands  into 
fists,  to  stop  the  quiver.  She  wanted  to  ask  if 
"The  Mirror"  was  out,  but  fearing  it  would  re- 
veal her  anxious  state  of  mind,  she  refrained. 
Helen,  however,  had  laid  the  "Mirror"  out  on 
the  table,  in  a  very  conspicuous  place. 

"May  I  look  at  this,  please?"  and  Mariou's 
hand  went  out  nervously  for  the  paper. 

Helen  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  she 
smiled  to  herself  at  her  friend's  question.  Marion 
had  usually  taken  things  in  that  room  on  the  as- 
sumption "what  is  thine  is  mine,  etc."  Helen 
found,  at  that  moment,  that  she  had  a  very  im- 
portant message  to  deliver  to  Mrs.  Blackburn, 
whose  room  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall.  She 
slipped  out  quietly,  leaving  Marion  alone. 

In  a  half  hour  she  returned  to  find  Marion 
sitting  at  the  study  table  and  looking  directly  out 
into  space.  Her  face  revealed  the  oddest  mix- 
ture of  emotion.  There  were  chagrin,  sorrow, 
anger  and  humor  depicted  there.  She  looked  at 
Helen  and  in  response  to  that  young  lady's 
"Well,"  she  said, 

"Helen,  you've  read  the  other  story  that  the 
'Mirror'  contains.  You  evidently  had  that  'other 
story'  first,  and  now  I  know  that  is  the  only  rea- 
son you  consented  to  publish  mine.  Roberta's 
write-up  of  me  is  as  clever  as  mine  of  her.  .  . 
Helen  if  my  sense  of  the  humorous,  and  my 
early  training  to  be  a  'good  loser'  weren't  with 
me,  I'd  die  of  mortification.  And  you — I  hardly 
know  whether  to  admire  or  hate  you  for  allowing 
both  stories  to  be  published." 

"You  don't  hate  me,  dear,"  said  Helen,  looking 
lovingly  at  her  friend,  "and  methinks  Thanksgiv- 
ing will  find  all  of  us  this  year  'older  and  wiser 
women'  as  Professor  Downing  says, — eh,  Mar- 
ion," and  she  leaned  over  the  back  of  the  chair 

and  kissed  her.  , 

Anna  Matthias,  17. 


A  PROMLSE. 

world  of  gloom,  a  sky  of  gray, 

When  dark  and  sombre  clouds  hang  low ; 
But  yet  my  heart  is  bright  and  gay 

As  happy  on  my  way  I  go. 


The  patter,  patter  of  the  rain 

Spreads  melancholy  everywhere ; 
But  brightly  through  the  clouds  for  me 

There  shines  a  rainbow's  promise  fair. 

Mildred  Crull,  '17. 
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THANKSGIVING. 

understand  Thou  stoopest  low  ; 

It  pleases  me,  my  Lord,  to  know 
Thou  deign'st  to  watch  my  smallest  deed. 
My  shortest  prayer,  my  slightest  need. 

For  high  as  Thy  great  Mind  hath  soared 
With  thoughts  of  Thine  Own  Self,  O  Lord 

Thou  still  art  not  too  great  to  see 

I  am — and  too,  what  I  would  be  1 

So  when  my  little  efforts  meet 
With  no  response,  but  hard  defeat, 
Knowing  Thine  eyes  will  not  be  blind, 
I  turn  to  Thee  from  friends  less  kind. 

And  now,  O  Lord,  my  heart  doth  yearn 
With  wish  to  make  Thee  some  return 
So  for  Thy  graciousness  to  me, 
Take  my  Thanksgiving,  Lord,  to  Thee ! 

LUCILE  HOURAN,  '16. 


A  MESSAGE. 

S  ye  pass  me,  happy  swallows 

Winging  to  my  fair  Southland 
Bear  a  message  to  my  dear  ones — 
You,  I'm  sure  tliey'll  understand. 

Thank  them  for  me,  pretty  swallows, 
Thank  them  all  so  kind  and  true ; 

Sing  to  them  my  grateful  praises. 
Cheer  their  lives  the  winter  through. 

Tell  them  of  the  happy  hours 

That  their  lives,  their  loves  have  brought; 
Tell  them  that  to  please  them  always 

Is  my  foremost,  daily  thought. 

And  forget  not  her,  in  passing. 

Ever  faithful,  true, — my  friend; 
She  will  understand  you  clearly 

Tho'  an  only  word  I  send. 

May  Agnes  Hilleke,  '18. 


I  THANK  THEE. 

^Vj  ECEIVE,  O  God,  from  heart  sincere 
j  »      My  gift  of  gratitude  today. 
Immensity  makes  Thee  so  near 
Thou  needst  must  hear  me  when  I  say 

I  thank  Thee. 


The  gifts  of  soul,  of  mind,  of  heart. 

All  of  myself  to  Thee  I  owe. 
And  for  my  life's  immortal  part 

Which  Thou  in  mercy  didst  bestow, 

I  thank  Thee. 


For  favors  Thou  hast  given  me, 

For  those  not  granted,  but  deferred. 

For  prayers  which  moved  the  heart  of  Thee, 
And  those  unanswered,  not  unheard, 

I  thank  Thee. 


For  my  life's  every  God-given  gift, 
Whether  'twere  joy  or  sorrow's  leaven. 

E'en  for  the  power  my  thoughts  to  lift 
In  loving  gratitude  to  Heaven, 

I  thank  Thee. 


Florence  Oleson,  '16. 
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DREAMS. 


"Tlie  dreamer  lives  forever, 
Rut  the  worker  dies  in  a  day." 

HE  comes,  from  where,  I  know  not.  Some- 
times in  the  day,  when  I  am  all  alone,  I  feel 
her  presence  very  near ;  sometimes  in  the 
darkness,  when  all  is  still,  I  walk  with  her  to 
happy  lands  of  sleep.  I  see  her  hair  glittering  in 
the  bright  rays  of  the  sun ;  I  see  her  eyes  smiling 
down  from  the  unclouded  blue  of  the  heavens, 
and  I  have  watched  the  stars  hide,  as  she  looked 
from  skies  at  night.  Once,  when  I  saw  her  clad 
in  shimmering  robe  of  softest  clouds,  I  thought 
she  must  belong  to  heaven,  yet  I  have  heard  her 
laughter  in  the  happy  little  brook  and  I  have 
seen  her  modest  glance  in  the  shy  violet.  She  is 
part  of  the  day,  of  the  night,  of  Heaven,  of  earth 
and  the  best  of  each — the  lady  of  my  dreams. 

Helen  Holland,  '17. 

^  ^ 

I  have  a  strange  little  playhouse,  which,  per- 
haps, you  have  heard  of  before.  I  alone  can  be 
admitted,  and  yet,  if  I  could,  gladly  would  I  share 
it  with  you.  My  sanctuary  grows  day  by  day. 
For  many  years  have  I  labored  to  make  it  what 
it  is,  by  hangiiig  a  new  scene  here  or  opening  an 
unexplored  labyrinth  there.  When  I  give  the 
password  "I  wish,"  I  can  enter  at  any  time  and 
at  any  place.  There  I  rival  even  Jack  Frost  in 
painting  fantastic  pictures.  I  converse  with  the 
birds  and  learn  the  language  of  the  flowers.  Every 
cloud  wears  its  silver  lining,  making  Sadness  feel 
unwelcome.  Kind  Thoughts  slip  in  apparently 
from  nowhere,  inviting  me  to  become  their  boon 
companion.  In  this  castle,  iny  pet  schemes  take 
form,  my  highest  aims  are  realized,  my  hopes 
are  never  shattered,  and  every  wish  is  fulfilled. 
This  God-given  paradise  is  my  wonderful  Castle 
of  Dreams  in  the  field  of  Imagination. 

EULALIA  HOPFINGER,  '17. 
*     *     *  * 

I  sighed,  and  leaned  back  in  my  chair.  My 
hair  was  ruffled,  and  my  brow  was  corrugated. 
On  the  desk  before  me  lay  a  white,  blank,  tanta- 
lizing sheet  of  paper.  In  my  hand  was 
an  equally  tantalizing,  well^shaped  pencil. 
Lovely  but  vague  ideas  of  what  I  might 
write    flitted    through    my    mind,    but  when 


I  attempted  to  put  them  down  in  black  and  white 
they  remained  lovely — but  vague.  There  was  a 
quick,  sharp  tap  at  my  door,  and  without  waiting 
for  an  invitation  to  enter,  a  charming  young  girl 
opened  the  door.  I  didn't  know  her,  but  she  evi- 
dently knew  me.  "So  sorry,"  she  began,  "that 
you  had  to  wait  for  me  so  long,  but  Tuesday  is 
my  busy  day.  All  the  Juniors  want  me."  "Er — 
yes?"  I  asked  pleasantly.  "Yes,"  she  continued, 
"being  an  inspiration  is  decidedly  wearing  work, 
and  I'm  so  rushed.  One  of  your  friends  wants 
me  now.  She  is  chewing  her  pen  furiously. 
Good-bye."  The  door  slammed,  and  I  awoke  to 
find  a  Junior  gazing  down  upon  me.  "Well,  of 
all  lazy  people !  Have  you  written  your  theme 
yet?"  "No,"  I  replied,  happily,  "but  I  have  an 
inspiration."  marie  McCabe,  '17. 

¥  •!* 

She  can  be  seen  any  day  in  the  study  hall,  the 
class  room,  and  even  on  the  campus.  The  partly 
uplifted  head,  the  half-closed  eyes,  and  the  parted 
lips  all  betray  that  a  wonderful  world  of  dreams 
is  growing  out  of  her  wandering  thoughts.  She 
stops  here  and  there  in  her  travels  to  choose  the 
people  and  the  things  that  are  to  live  in  this  im- 
aginary creation.  Finally  this  fairy  earth  is  fin- 
ished, the  streams  are  sparkling  clear,  the  air  is 
filled  with  delicate  odors,  and  the  trees  with  song 
of  birds.  And  just  as  the  young  queen  places 
her  foot  on  this  land  of  sunshine  and  of  song,  a 
stern  reprimand  breaks  the  spell,  and  the  beauti- 
ful world  falls  into  chaos.  The  dreams  are  for- 
gotten, and  a  blundering  aiX)logy  for  inattention 
is  the  signal  of  her  arrival  on  earth. 

Most  of  us  condemn  the  dreamer  as  an  idler. 
A  little  thought,  given  to  what  the  dreamer  has 
done,  will  somewhat  modify  this  current  opin- 
ion. The  poet,  the  scientist  and  the  philosopher 
are  dreamers,  and  their  work  is  great.  The  es- 
sential value  of  dreams,  however,  is  not  in  them- 
selves, but  in  what  we  make  them.  The  realiza- 
tion of  a  noble  ideal  is  a  practical  aid  to  society. 
Good,  wholesome  dreams,  though  never  realized, 
make  us  better  and  stronger.  We  are  what  our 
thoughts  are,  and  our  dreams  draw  their  threads 
from  the  web  of  thought.  Cald'eron,  through  one 
of  his  heroes,  says  that  not  even  the  good  thoughts 
that  come  to  us  in  our  sleep  are  lost.  Therefore, 
let  us  dream  when  it's  dreaming  time,  dream  of 
the  worthy  deeds  we  will  do.    Nothing  will  be 

Mary  Kinney,  '17. 
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NIGHT. 

)TILL  as  the  deep,  silent  lir-l}or(lere(l  lake, 
When  it  mirrors  the  geni-studded  sky; 
Peaceful  at  twilight,  when  stars  first  awake, 

And  their  tiny  lamps  kindle  on  high — 
Queen,  with  the  silvery  star-courted  moon 

And  the  white-frosted  heavens  alight ; 
Vast  as  the  sea  with  its  luUahy  croon, 
As  it  breaks  on  the  shore,  is  thy  might. 

Marie  McCabi:,  '17. 


THE  ABIDING  SELF. 


XPERIMENTS  prove  that  after  the  end 
/        of  the  fir.st  year,  memory  comes  into  play 

— and  infant.s,  although  their  minds'  attitude 
is  still  mainly  objective,  become  aware  of  a  self 
as  separate  from  surrounding  objects.  This  self, 
of  course,  includes  the  body  which  is  still  the 
most  prominent  element  in  the  representation  of 
self.  It  is  the  one  enduring  figure  ever  obvious 
in  the  field  of  vision  !  About  the  end  of  the  third 
year, .  however,  the  child  possesses  a  full  self- 
conscious  cognition  of  its  own  ego ;  that  is,  mind 
and  body.  It  could  not  realize  this  from  the  out- 
side. It  must  come  from  within !  Most  prob- 
ably it  is  the  dawning  sense  of  power  to  exert 
energy  or  to  resist  rising  impulse,  and  the  dim 
consciousness  of  responsibility  which  lead  up  to 
the  final  revelation,  and  the  child  knows  himself 
as  a  self-conscious  being. 

However,  the  distinct  concept  of  self  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  concrete  apprehension  in  which 
the  mind  has  an  immediate  perception  of  itself 
and  its  operations,  an  act  in  which  I  cognize  my- 
self as  a  real  cause  or  subject  of  my  operations 
or  states.  The  abstract  notion  of  my  personality, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  conception  of  a  highly 
complex  character.  It  gathers  into  itself  the  his- 
tory of  my  past  life  and  interwoven  with  it  all  is 
the  image  of  iny  bodily  organism ;  and  clustering 
around  are  a  fringe  of  recollections  of  my  dispo- 
sitions, habits,  and  character,  of  my  hopes  and 
regrets,  of  my  recollections  and  failures,  along 
with  a  dim  consciousness  of  my  position  in  re- 
lation to  other  "selves."  These  above  facts 
bound  together  by  memory,  we  conceive  as  our 
complete,  abiding  personality. 

Con.sciousness  of  self  as  an  abiding  being  is 
presented  to  us  by  our  fully  developed  self-cog- 
nition.   It  diflfers  from  the  so-called  continuity 


of  consciousness  which  is  not  at  all  continuous 
because  the  chain  is  broken  by  sleep  at  least  once 
every  twenty-four  hours.  Further,  conscious- 
ness looks  solely  to  the  present  whereas  in  con- 
sciousness of  self  as  a  unitary  being;  namely, 
personal  identity  there  is  a  comparison  between 
the  past  and  the  present.  We  coinpare  the  pres- 
ent self  known  and  the  past  .self  remembered  and 
we  declare  thein  to  be  identical.  The  indivisible 
unity  which  binds  the  series  of  conscious  states 
together  into  an  individual  self  renders  possible 
comparison,  judgment,  reasoning,  and  recognition 
of  identity  between  the  present,  the  past,  and  fu- 
ture— in  which  the  same  indivisible  I  am  engaged. 
We  thus  realize  that  we  have  an  abiding  self. 
What  then  is  this  abiding  self?  It  can  not  be 
physical  since  physiology  proves  that  there  is  a 
complete  change  in  our  bodies  every  seven  years. 
It  is  granted  then  that  it  is  spiritual !  But  we 
have'  shown  above  that  it  is  something  more  than 
the  sense  of  our  conscious  states  as  Professor 
James  holds.  Neither  is  it  the  ego  (though  the 
terms  are  often  used  .synonymously),  for  the  ego 
includes  both  body  and  soul  and  we  have  shown 
above  that  the  body  has  not  an  abiding  identity. 
Ullathorne  has  declared  that  self  is  the  subjec- 
tive man  in  that  nature  with  which  he  was  born 
into  this  world,  it  is  the  individual  person  as  dis- 
tinct from  all  that  is  not  ourself ,  as  stripped  of . 
all  that  we  receive,  and  of  all  with  which  we  are 
clothed  whether  in  soul  or  body.  We  would  add 
that  it  rests  then  in  the  soul.  But  as  our  features 
are  no  direct  object  to  our  eyes,  our  soul  is  no 
direct  object  to  our  mind.  As  we  see  our  fea- 
tures only  as  reflected  in  a  mirror,  so  we  see  our 
soul  as  only  reflected  in  its  operations.  What 
wonder  then  that  self  is  rather  felt  than  defined ! 

LUCILB  HOURAN,  '16. 


T 


THE  ROSES'  PRAYER. 

HE  hall's  broad  space,  soft  filtered  light, 
A  statue  of  our  Lord  Divine ; 
Its  bleeding  heart  exposed  to  view. 
My  daily  life's  dear,  wayside  shrine. 

Just  at  its  wounded  feet  there  stood, 

A  vase  of  roses,  deeply  red. 
Breathing  their  perfume  to  their  Lord; 

"Thee,  we  adore,"  they  humbly  said. 

Fra.vces  Lyons,  '17. 
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SUMMER  PICTURES. 


^'^ (Rummer  pictures!"  The  mere  mention 
\  of  them  is  enough  to  recall  to  the  minds 
of  most  of  us  a  panorama  of  delicious  bits 
of  landscape,  gleaned  from  our  country  vaca- 
tions. Such  are  the  few  I  will  attempt  to  de- 
scribe for  you.  The  first,  now  one  of  my  favorite 
memories,  is  a  broad  sweep  of  meadow,  golden 
with  ripened  wheat  and  crossed  by  a  narrow, 
rushing  stream,  which  broadens  at  one  of  its 
curves  to  a  quiet  pool.  Here  a  rail  fence  straggles 
down  to  meet  a  gnarled  old  apple  tree,  bent  low 
with  its  burden  of  early  "maiden  blush,"  and 
forming  with  its  partly  exposed  roots  a  quaint 
and  comfortable  seat.  Only  a  book  and  a  red 
canoe  held  the  key  to  this  delightful  secret. 

Another  picture  presented  itself  on  a  miotoring 
trip.  We  had  stopped  at  a  farm  house  for  water, 
and  the  startling  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scene 
caught  and  held  my  eye.  The  road  was  built  on  a 
high  embankment,  which  fell  for  fully  a  hundred 
feet  on  one  side,  its  surface  a  mass  of  blue,  wild 
lilies  and  harebells  and  cornflowers,  tumbling 


down  to  meet  the  deeper  quiet  blue  of  the  little 
lake  below.  On  its  smooth  expanse  was  a  white 
sail  or  two,  while  beyond,  a  Master  Hand  had 
piled  an  endless  number  of  blue  hills  until  their 
outlines  melted  into  the  turquoise  sky.  I  have 
envied  the  woman  who  lived  in  that  little  farm- 
house, for  the  deep  calm  and  tranquility  of  that 
matchless  scene  dwelt  in  her  eyes. 

The  last  view  that  comes  is  one  familiar  to  us 
all.  There  is  a  high  stone  gate,  with  three  en- 
trances, the  center  one  opening  into  a  cool,  long 
avenue  lined  with  ancient  trees  and  bordered  by 
thorn  hedges.  There  the  sunlight  only  flickers 
through  in  patches  and  the  birds  call  to  one  an- 
other;  there  the  squirrels  frisk  and  play  among 
the  branches  and  scold  vigorously  at  the  white- 
capped,  black-veiled  Sisters  with  serene  faces,  as 
they  walk  along. 

I  love  it  best  in  the  evening,  when  the  Angelus 
rings  out  from  the  Convent  tower,  and  even  the 
trees  seem  hushed  in  prayer — there  is  the  ave- 

Kathi-rine  Cunningh.'Vm,  18. 


THANKSGIVIXG  ACROSTIC. 

Thanksgivin's  comin' — haint  you  glad? 
Hull  loads  o'  things  t'  eat — an'  Dad 

An'  Ma,  they  plan  an'  plan  an'  plan ; 

No  one  but  them  knows  how,  er  can. 

Katy — you  know  she's  our  hired  girl, 

Says,  "Haint  nutliin'  worse  in  this  whole  worl' !" 

Granny,  she  allers  frets  some,  too; 
I  tell  you  now,  jest  what  I  do — ■ 

Very  early,  by  the  kitchen  door 

I  Stan',  fer  mos'  three  days  afore ; 

Nen  Kate  gives  me  the  pans  t'  lick ! 
Golly !  Hope  I  don't  get  sick ! 

Ruth  Goodrich,  '19. 
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SAINTS  AND  HEROES. 

A  saint  is  one  who  does  the  ordinary  thing  ex- 
traordinarily well.  A  hero  is  one  who  does 
the  extraordinary  act  extraordinarily  well.  Thus 
we  may  call  the  former  a  hero  in  the  moral 
sense,  and  the  latter  a  hero  in  the  physical  sense. 
Viewing  their  unparalleled  achievements,  to  both 
all  mankind  owes  much.  And  how  did  they  win 
this  renown?    It  was  through  warfare. 

Every  country  has  had  its  heroes.  There  has 
been  an  Alexander,  a  Hannibal,  a  Caesar,  a  Na- 
poleon, and  in  our  own  country,  a  Washington, 
a  Lincoln.  Every  country,  too,  has  had  its  saints. 
In  many  men  the  saint  and  the  hero  have  been 
combined.  We  speak  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola 
as  the  "soldier  saint,"  since  he  was  a  soldier  in 
his  country,  Spain.  After  founding  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  he  was  a  soldier  of  Christ,  doing  much 
for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  the  education 
of  youth,  and  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant.  St. 
Sebastian,  an  ofificer  in  the  Roman  army,  was  es- 
teemed even  by  the  heathen  as  a  good  soldier,  and 
he  has  been  honored  by  the  Church  as  a  cham- 
pion of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  normal  for  a  country  to  have  its  physical 
heroes.  Why  is  it  more  impossible  to  have  its 
moral  heroes  ?  Honor  is  paid  to  the  former,  for 
their  courage,  valor,  and  enterprise,  on  Memorial 
Day,  which  may  be  called  "All  Heroes'  Day." 
For  the  same  reason,  the  Catholic  Church  has 
set  aside  November  first  as  All  Saints'  Day,  to 
honor  her  children  who  have  shown  valor  and 
courage  in  a  spiritual  warfare. 


5  CHIMES. 

SOME  SERIOUS  DEFEATS  FOR  WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 

In  three  great  Commonwealths,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  the  amendment 
to  the  State  constitutions  in  favor  of  Woman 
Suffrage  was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  In  New 
Jersey  also  where  elections  were  held  a  few  weeks 
earlier.  Woman  Sufifrage  had  a  decisive  defeat. 
The  vote  against  it  in  Massachusetts,  where  ex- 
traordinary efforts  had  been  put  forth  to  carry 
the  amendment,  was  not  less  than  two  to  one. 

The  lesson  of  these  defeats  is,  simply  that  the 
obstacle  to  Woman  Suffrage  is  Woman.  She 
doesn't  want  the  sufifrage  and  she  will  not  let  it 
be  forced  upon  her.  In  the  States  in  which  she 
has  wanted  it,  she  has  obtained  it.  It  remains 
for  the  disappointed  advocates  of  equal  sufifrage 
to  overcome  their  conservative  sisters'  objections 
to  the  ballot ;  and  to  this  end,  they  must  bring 
forward  some  stronger  arguments  than  any  yet 
adduced. 

The  campaign  for  and  against  has  been  con- 
ducted with  dignity  and  discretion  that  reflect 
credit  on  American  womanhood.  The  sufifragists 
had  nothing  spectacular,  nor  even  remotely  sug- 
gesting the  bug-bear  of  "mannishness"  in  their 
meetings,  and  parades ;  and  they  were  able  to  put 
in  evidence  creditable  supporters  of  their  cause  in 
all  the  political  parties. 

The  anti-sufifrage  women  conducted  an  evident- 
ly very  efifective  literary  campaign,  and  were  ably 
sustained  by  their  men  in  their  resistance  to  the 
burden  of  a  privilege  of  the  necessity  or  even  the 
utility  of  which  they  could  not  be  convinced. 

There  was  a  notable  absence  of  sentimental- 
ism  in  the  addresses  and  pamphlets.  No  man 
dreamed  of  adducing  the  incompetency  of  wom- 
an for  the  ballot,  nor  the  likelihood  of  her 
making  as  good  use  of  it  as  men  have  made. 
Some  friends  of  the  cause  went  further,  indeed ; 
and  to  the  question  whether  in  their  zeal  for  re- 
form, women  might  not  attempt  legislation  too 
drastic  safely  to  be  enforced,  jx)inted  out  that 
"freak"'  legislation  had  flourished  with  a  ballot 
confined  to  men. 

The  woman  sufifragists,  however,  remain  un- 
discouraged  in  the  great  States  in  which  their 
cause  would  seem  to  be  hopelessly  lost ;  and  an- 
nounce an  immediate  new  campaign  of  educa- 
tion. 
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PREPAREDNESS. 


We  hear  a  great  deal  now  for  and  against 
the  necessity  of  preparedness  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  for  war.  W'hile,  happily,  there 
is  no  present  indication  that  onr  country  will  be 
forced  into  the  conflict  which  is  desolating 
Europe,  yet  the  action  of  our  Government 
and  the  latest  address  of  our  President  are 
more  eloquent  than  any  argument  as  to  the  need 
of  being  ready  for  a  crisis  which  may  come  upon 
us  in  the  hour  we  think  not.  If  it  were  worth 
while  to  refute  the  absurd  paradox — the  best 
way  to  avert  war  is  to  be  unprepared  for  it ;  our 
upbuilding  anny  and  navy  are  the  refutation. 

National  strength  is  in  the  unity  and  loyalty 
of  the  citizens :  American  First.  But  the  com- 
mon citizen  soldier  of  an  earlier  day  must  hence- 
forth be  the  trained  citizen  soldier. 

Military  training  from  boyhood  up,  is  now  an 
ideal  to  be  quickly  realized,  not  only  to  have  de- 
fenders ready  to  spring  to  action  at  the  first 
danger  signal,  but  to  inform  our  citizenship,  even 
though  another  war  should  never  come,  with 
those  splendid  virtues  often  called  military,  which 
make  for  manly  subordination,  prompt  obedience, 
respect  for  authority,  self-restraint,  idealism. 
Military  training,  to  rid  our  youth  of  any  taint 
of  softness  or  efifeminacy ;  to  secure  sound  bodies 
for  sound  minds,  and  parents  strong  enough  to 
enforce  order  and  discipline  in  home-life. 

Nor  would  the  benefits  of  an  emphasis  on  the 
military  virtues  come  amiss  in  the  training  of 
girls.  Convent  girls  feel  they  have  not  been 
neglected  on  this  point.  We  must  admire,  wher- 
ever our  sympathies  go,  the  marvellous  loyalty  of 
the  women  of  a  belligerent  nation  overseas  in 
restraining  at  the  voice  of  authority  every  sign  of 
their  grief  in  public  places,  and  every  word  or 
act  that  could  shadow  the  high  resolve  of  the 
combatants  that  are  left. 


THE  V.ALUE  OF  DEVELOPMENT  ALONG 
ARTISTIC  LINES. 

Education,  itself,  has  been  rightly  de- 
fined as,  skill  in  the  handling  of  life.  There 
is  no  question  as  to  the  practicability  of 
developing  one's  self  along  general  educational 
lines,  though  a  special  development  along  artistic 
Hnes  in  our  modern  educational  systems  is  given 
inadequate  attention,  if  any  at  all.    Art,  to  be 


sure,  is  imitative,  but  does  it  not  give  us  some- 
thing that  could  not  be  derived  from  an  imme- 
diate study  of  nature,  beauty,  expression?  Does 
not  its  study  give  us  greater  skill  in  the  handling 
of  life?  Undoubtedly!  Of  the  "twelve  great  pic- 
tures of  the  world,"  nine  have  for  their  themes 
spiritual  subjects.  How  much  closer  to  God, 
religion,  and  the  Bible,  then,  has  this  imitative 
art  drawn  us  ?  How  much  richer  and  simpler  has 
our  religion  grown  through  our  familiarity  with 
Raphael's  Sistine  Madonna,  and  Transfigura- 
tion, Da  Vinci's  Last  Supper,  Michael  Angelo's 
Last  Judgment,  Ruben's  or  Volterra's  Descent 
From  the  Cross,  Titian's  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Murillo's  Immaculate  Con- 
ception !  Great  artists  with  vivid  imaginations 
and  the  ability  to  reproduce  their  dreams  have 
left  to  us  works  beyond  comparison.  Without 
their  great  productions  how  many  of  us,  with 
our  limited  powers  of  visioning,  could  conceive 
of  a  Sistine  Madonna,  the  Transfiguration  or  the 
Assumption.  Without  a  Murillo,  a  Da  Vinci, 
or  an  Angelo  would  religion  and  its  Founder 
come  so  close  to  humanity  ?  But  can  we 
grasp,  without  artistic  development,  the  meaning, 
depth,  and  intrinsic  value  of  these  works?  We 
might  as  well  say  a  high-school  beginner  could 
understand  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
and  Dante  without  direction  or  development ! 


ENLARGING  ONE'S  HORIZON. 


You  have  no  doubt  often  heard  that  the  world 
is  just  what  you  make  it ;  and  you  have  often 
stopped  in  your  journey  onwards  to  look  at  some 
new  thing  in  this  world  of  yours ;  you  have  even 
now  and  then,  attracted  by  some  sun-flecked,  leafy 
by-path,  turned  aside  from  the  main  highway, 
for  a  time,  on  some  new  quest  of  happiness ;  and 
as  you  have  gone  you  have  ever  impeded  your 
progress  with  new  possessions,  new  treasures,  un- 
til, coming  with  slow  steps  to  the  summit  of 
some  high  hill  at  night-fall,  you  have  wearily 
taken  pause,  laid  down  your  heavy  burden,  and 
musing,  gazed  for  long  at  the  rolling  lands 
stretching  far  on  every  side  beneath  the  evening 
sky ;  and  then  you  have  faced  the  highway  lead- 
ing up  and  ever  upwards,  and,  if  you  possessed 
true  wisdom,  you  have  carefully,  though  regret- 
fully, sorted  the  pack  at  your  feet,  and,  taking 
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the  few  things  necessary,  have  gone  on  more 

swiftly,  unl^nrdened. 

At  each  snch  i)ause  in  our  life's  occupation  we 

should  find  our  pack  lighter,  our  horizon  larger 

than  before,  our  view  less  imi^eded,  clearer,  and 

more   far-reaching.     A   little   child  possessing 

nothing,  reaches  the  heights  swiftly,  sees  and 

possesses  the  whole  world. 

'  Can  range 

Tlie  silver  mountains  of  the  moon 

In  curly-footed  elfin  shoon  ; 
And  feel  the  spirits  of  the  air 
Whisper  across  that  tumbled  hair." 

The  poet  possesses  one  thing,  the  power  of  the 
seer.  Looking  into  the  face  of  a  fragile  flower 
he  sees  the  Creator  and  the  whole  of  creation, 
and  almost  penetrates  the  mystery  of  being. 

You  who  have  little  or  nothing  in  this  world, 
do  not  repine  ;  for  he  who  has  nothing  finds  the 
wonderful  things  to  which  he  who  possesses 
much,  is  blind.  Do  not  repine  ;  your  horizon  is 
limitless. 


PRIZE   POEM   IN   HONOR  OF  JAMES 
WHITCOMB  RILEY. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  birthday  of  James 
Whitcom'b  Riley  on  October  7th,  the  Chicago 
Evening  American  opened  a  prize  contest  for  the 
best  poem,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  words,  in 
honor  of  the  Hoosier  poet.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Esther  Kathleen  O'KeefYe,  Plymouth. 
Ind.  This  honor  is  of  special  interest  to  $t. 
Mary's  College  as  Miss  O'Keeffe  was  a  student 
in  the  College  some  years  ago.  Her  tribute 
reads : 

A  CHILD  S  WISH  FOR  RILEY. 

Last  night  when  all  the  lights  were  lit 

And  the  fire  glowed  rosy-blue, 
I  thought  and  thought  while  grandma  knit 

Of  a  birthday  wish  for  you. 

Oh,  many  gifts  to  you  I'd  send, 

Like  the  treasure  ships  at  sea, 
But  my  biggest  wish  for  you.  dear  friend, 

Is  the  joy  you've  brought  1o  me. 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  poem,  Mr.  Riley 
wrote : 

Dear  Miss  O'Keefe: 

Your  kindly  verses  touched  me  deeply,  and  I  am  more 
grateful  for  this  birthday  tribute  than  I  can  well  ex- 
press. I  am  glad  that  you  wrote  to  me,  and  that  I  have 
made  your  acquaintance. 

Very  sincerely  and  faithfully  yours, 

James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


FINE  CLAY. 

Among  the  recent  publications  from  licn- 
ziger  is  ■  a  novel,  "Fine  Clay,"  whose  com- 
])lication  of  plot  and  sympathetic  character 
portrayal  combine  to  make  a  story  of  interest  and 
charm. 

The  author,  Isabel  C.  Clarke,  is  an  English 
woman  and  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  faith  since 
1901.  Being  a  daughter  of  an  Engli.sh  army  of- 
ficer, she  is  perfectly  accjuainted  with  the  fam- 
ily life  of  the  better  class  of  her  countrymen, 
her  conversion  has  contributed  a  fund  of  spiritual 
experience, — which  two  elements  enter  largely 
into  her  story.  The  plot  of  this  novel  is  devel- 
oped around  the  fact  that  a  marriage  may  be 
legal  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  not 
be  valid  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Yolande  Pascoe,  a  Cathohc  girl  of 
eighteen,  secretly  marries  Gififord  Lumleigh,  the 
younger  son  of  Lord  Strode.  Six  weeks  after  the 
wedding,  she  learns  that  her  husband  is  divorced, 
and  that  the  first  wife  is  still  living.  Though 
she  loves  Gif¥ord,  she  leaves  him  immediately, 
knowing  that  as  a  Cathohc,  she  has  never  been 
his  wife.  She  devotes  her  life  to  the  care  and 
religious  training  of  their  son,  Ambrose.  The 
death,  by  accident,  of  the  oldest  son  of  Lord 
Strode,  and  Gifl:'ord's  own  death  five  years  later, 
leaves  Ambrose  the  heir  to  the  Strode  estate. 
Yolande  had  refused  absolutely  to  validate  her 
marriage,  because  by  thus  making  her  child  a 
legitimate  son  of  Gififord,  she  would  forfeit  for 
him  his  faith,  according  to  the  condition  of  .suc- 
cession. After  she  hears  of  the  death  of  Gififord, 
Yolande  survives  him  four  months  only.  The 
patient  and  tireless  search  of  Lord  Strode  and 
his  wife  is  rewarded,  when  they  find  their  grand- 
son, Ambrose,  in  Italy,  and  bring  him  to  their 
home.  For  England  recognized  the  marriage  of 
his  parents  as  legal.  For  fourteen  years  Lord 
Strode  endeavors  to  blot  out  the  faith  given  as 
an  inheritance  to  Ambrose  by  his  mother,  and 
as  a  result  he  grows  to  be  a  quiet,  dififident,  and 
backward  child.  But  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
just  at  the  time  when  he  would  become  Lord 
Strode,  Ambrose  has  courage,  sense  of  honor, 
and  unswerving  rectitude  to  give  up  all  and  fol- 
low his  own  convictions.  He  becomes  a  Cath- 
olic, and  makes  plans  for  studying  to  be  a  Jesuit. 

The  book  is  a  strong  presentation  of  the  value 
of  faith  as  a  heritage  as  compared  to  worldly 
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estates;  the  sacrifice  of  tlie  little  child  mother 

who  gave  her  love  and  happiness  to  secure  this 

for  her  son  is  repaid  in  the  double  gift  of  faith 

and  vocation  to  Ambrose,  who  proved  himself 

made  of  fine  clay.  „ 

■'  Mary  Grahs,  16. 


LECTURES. 


On  the  afternoon  of  October  23,  the  Rev. 
Bertrand  Conway,  C.  S.  C,  of  Chicago,  spoke 
to  the  Students  of  St.  Mary's  on  "Creedless 
Christianity".  So  clearly  and  decisively  did 
Father  Conway  deal  with  this  prevalent  attitude 
of  men  and  women  toward  religion,  that  he  left 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  as  to  the 
danger  of  entertaining  such  views,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  and  upholding  opposite  opin- 
ions. Exemplification  of  the  results  of  this 
spineless,  amiable  "don't  care"  code  of  morals 
from  cases  of  actual  knowledge  drove  home  the 
speakers  points.  After  such  a  convincing  and 
conclusive  talk,  the  students  felt  it  a  privilege  to 
comply  with  Father  Conway's  request  for  prayers 
in  co-operation  with  the  splendid  and  character- 
istic work  of  the  Paulists. 

*   *   *  * 

On  November  3,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Glass, 
C.  M.,  D.  D.,  Bishop  o'f  Salt  Lake,  arrived  at  St. 
Mary's  by  a  late  train,  thereby  giving  the  unicjue 
privilege  of  a  noon-day  Mass.  His  Lordship 
designed  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  the 
presence  of  a  relative  in  the  Community  and 
other  friends  among  the  Sisters  and  students. 
After  visiting  the  Novitiate  and  the  Sisters'  in- 
firmary, the  Bishop  spoke  to  the  assembled  stu- 
dents of  the  great  work  awaiting  them  in  the 
world, —  the  work  of  humanity ;  the  influence 
for  moral  and  social  uplift  to  be  exercised  on 
those  who  cannot  be  reached  by  religious  teach- 
ers ;  the  work  of  the  Christian  woman  in  mining 
towns  and  city  districts  where  many  hunger  for 
betterment,  but  are  helpless  as  to  the  means  by 
which  they  may  attain  it.  Bishop  Glass  has 
promised  another  visit  early  in  1916,  which  sec- 
ond coming  shall  be  eagerly  awaited. 


H.\RP  RECITAL. 


Hall  to  welcome  Miss  Loretta  De  Lone,  of  Oma- 
ha, in  a  delightful  harp  recital.  Miss  De  Lone 
prefaced  her  program  with  a  few  words  on  the 
mechanism  of  the  harp,  dispelling  at  the  same  time 
some  erroneous  ideas  regarding  the  requirements 
of  a  beginner. 

Miss  De  Lone's  repertoire  is  an  extended  one, 
but  in  order  to  comply  with  many  requests  for  old 
favorites,  a  few  liumbers  given  by  her  at  former 
recitals  were  repeated  and  thoroughly  enjoyed. 


SONG  RECITALS. 


The  evening  of  All  Saints'  Day  found  the  mu- 
sic-lovers of  St.  Mary's  gathered  in  the  Assembly 


October  18th  brought  with  it  the  first  concert 
of  the  season,  when  the  Brick  Church  Quartette 
of  New  York  presented  an  interesting  program 
of  songs.  Most  enjoyable  among  the  numbers 
were  the  selections  from  the  cycle,  "Flora's  Holi- 
day," and  a  group  of  three  songs  from  the  Rus- 
sian, by  Miss  Barbour.  The  program  was  alto- 
gether delightful  and  we  hope  for  a  return  of  the 
lirick  Church  Quartette  to  St.  Mary's. 

*   *   *  * 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  St.  Mary's  had  the  pleas- 
are  of  a  song  recital  given  by  Cecil  Fanning, 
baritone, — hence  the  happy  anticij^ations  which 
formed  a  prelude  to  the  second  appearance  of  this 
world-famous  soloist,  on  October  22d. 

Mr.  Fanning's  program  was  both  musical  and 
educational,  and  included  almost  every  type  of 
song;  Shakespearean  lyrics,  German  classics,  a 
war  triology,  English  and  French  folk-songs, 
miscellaneous  songs,  and  a  dramatic  reading — 
the  artist's  own  composition. 

It  is  hard  to  decide  in  which  songs  Mr.  Fanning 
pleased  his  audience  most,  for  his  interpretations 
were  excellent.  The  German  and  French  songs 
called  for  extreme  dramatic  temperament,  and 
might  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  his  absolute  versatil- 
ity. The  unusual  rich  equality  of  voice,  the  even- 
ness of  tone  production,  perfect  enunciation  and 
the  mastery  of  foreign  languages  mark  Mr.  Fan- 
ning's natural  talent.  To  a  voice  of  natural  rich- 
ness and  beauty  Mr.  Fanning  has  added  all  the 
training  required  to  make  him  an  artist  in  his 
work. 

Miss  Gleason  deserves  special  mention  for  her 
perfect  understanding  of  the  art  of  accompany- 
ing. In  full  sympathy  with  the  soloist,  her  part 
of  the  program  was  an  artistic  success. 
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SOCIALS. 

Social  functions  for  the  season  began  on  Oc- 
tober 13th — Founders'  Day, — when  the  Seniors 
were  hostesses  at  an  enjoyable  dance. 

"i- 

The  Hallowe'en  treats  this  year  were  a  de- 
parture from  former  class  parties.  The  Junior 
and  the  Second  Academic  classes  and  the  Junior 
Department  combined  to  procure  "The  Melting 
Pot"  in  moving  pictures  and  music  for  the  inter- 
missions on  the  evening  of  November  10th.  The 
play  is  of  tremendous  educational  value  and  com- 
bined profit  with  pleasure  for  the  students.  Re- 
freshments were  served  afterwards  in  the  Rec- 
reation rooms  of  the  dif¥erent  departments,  deco- 
rated prettily  for  the  occasion. 

*    *    *  * 

The  Feast  of  St.  Luke,  patron  of  artists,  was 
duly  observed  by  the  members  of  the  Art-Literary 
Society.  After  greetings  were  exchanged  the  an- 
nual election  assigned  official  duty  to  the  Misses 
Marie  McCabe,  President ;  Lucille  Houran,  Vice- 
President,  and  Ruth  Keenan,  Secretary.  Refresh- 
ments— ice  cream,  cake,  cofifee — were  served  and 
during  the  remaining  hours  interest  centered  in 
cards ;  hand-painted  score  cards  marked  the  play- 
ers. The  tables  were  decorated  with  fruits  and 
grain  and  the  room  hung  with  autumn  leaves ; 
here  and  there  among  statuary  stood  pots  of 
ferns;  the  while,  soft  music  added  its  charm  to 
the  afternoon.  ^    ^  ^ 

Treats  ?  What  are  they,  compared  to  a  real 
Birthday  Party?  Of  course  the  Collegiates  and 
Academics  can  have  treats,  but  they  dare  not 
venture  on  the  happiness  of  a  cake  with  lighted 
candles — tell-tale  candles  ?  Not  so  with  the  Min- 
ims ;  how  delightful  a  party  it  was  with  little  Irene 
Buel  as  hostess — a  veritable  Hallowe'en  with  big 
witches'  caps  and  middle-sized  witches'  caps,  and 
baby  witches'  caps.  Then,  too,  there  were  deli- 
cious chicken  salad  and  nuts  and  olives  with  ice 
cream  and  cakes  and  candies — every  thing  to  de- 
light a  Minim's  heart,  even  sandwiches  and  cof¥ee 
to  furnish  the  "grown  up"  part  of  the  bountiful 
spread.  Most  of  all  to  the  little  hostess  herself 
was  the  sound  of  Mother's  voice  that  came  over 
the  wires  from  far  away  Oklahoma. 

Many  happy  returns  of  such  a  happy  day.  dear 
Irene,  and  may  you  more  and  more  learn  to  ap- 
preciate your  fond  parents  and  repay  with  truly 
filial  devotion  their  every  kindness. 


NOTES. 

The  annual  Retreat  for  the  Catholic  students 
of  St.  Mary's  College  and  Academy  opened  on 
Thursday  evening,  October  28th,  and  closed  on 
November  1st,  the  Feast  of  All  Saints.  The 
Reverend  Eugene  Burke,  C.  S.  C,  conducted  the 
exercises  and  expressed  their  purpose  in  the  plea 
of  the  blind  man,  "Lord,  that  I  may  see/'  which 
formed  the  text  of  the  first  instruction.  The 
definiteness,  simplicity  and  sincerity  with  which 
the  principles  and  practices  of  a  Christian  and  a 
Catholic  life  were  explained  made  inevitable  the 
conclusion  that  sanctity  in  every  walk  of  life  is 
not  only  the  highest  but  also  the  sanest  course  to 
follow.  The  regular  exercises  of  the  Retreat 
were  concluded  with  the  Holy  Hour  in  the  Church 
of  Loreto,  followed  by  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament. 

The  coincidence  of  holy  day  and  holiday  made 
the  Feast  of  All  Saints  one  of  especial  import- 
ance at  St.  Mary's.  High  Mass  was  celebrated 
by  the  Reverend  T.  Vagnier  and  a  sermon,  beau- 
tifully appropriate  for  the  feast,  preached  by  the 
Reverend  Eugene  Burke.  Afterwards,  there  was 
the  accumulated  mail  of  three  days  to  be  disposed 
of  and  the  pent  up  powers  of  conversation  to  be 
revived,  "and  the  rest  was  silence." 

The  thoughtfulness  and  generosity  which 
prompted  some  of  our  promising  musicians  to 
furnish  a  volunteer  orchestra  for  a  last  dance 
before  Retreat  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
all. 

The  Feast  of  All  Souls  was  commemorated  by 
Requiem  Mass  in  the  Church  of  Loreto,  cele- 
brated by  the  Reverend  T.  Vagnier,  C.  S.  C. 

Volley  Ball  is  by  far  the  most  popular  game 
in  the  gymnasium  classes  this  fall  and  every  aft- 
ernoon recreation  finds  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of 
players  or  spectators  on  the  grounds  for  a  game. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  enjoyable  enter- 
tainments of  the  year  was  the  play,  "Quo  Vadis," 
in  Moving  Pictures,  on  November  5th.  The 
films  were  supplied  by  the  Auditorium  Company 
of  South  Bend  which  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  splendid  pictures  and  excellent  mechanical 
service. 
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The  loss  sustained  by  Culver  Military  Acad- 
emy from  fire  recently  is  most  regrettable,  the 
more  so  since  the  beautiful  black  horses  that  were 
the  i)ride  of  the  school  cannot  soon  be  replaced. 

With  pleasure  and  sincere  interest  the  Chiiues 
records  the  opening  reception  for  the  season  of 
"St.  Mary's  Notre  Dame,  Indiana  Club,"  of 
Chicago.  This,  the  first  of  monthly  meetings, 
was  held  in  the  Oak  Room  of  the  Congress  Hotel 
— hours  two  to  five  P.  M. 

The  Rev.  T.  F.  Burke,  C.  S.  P.  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  "The  Social 
Conscience",  vocal  selections  by  Mr.  Parnell  Egan 
and  a  violin  solo  by  Miss  lona  Hazeldine  were 
other  feature  of  the  delightful  program.  And 
over  all  pervaded  Alma  Mater's  spirit  of  love 
and  benediction. 

On  the  Reception  Committee  for  the  meeting 
were :  Mesdames  Howard  Hews,  Frank  G.  Nel- 
son, Jerome  Crowley,  M.  W.  Ryan,  Robert  New- 
ton, Nelson  Lampert,  D.  E.  McCarthy,  J.  V. 
O'Donnell,  T.  J.  Dee,  J.  P.  Egan,  Frank  Sauter, 
E.  Erickson,  C.  Bohannon,  F.  Finkl,  W.  Crus ; 
the  Misses  Sarah  Gleason,  Mary  Bransfield,  Mar- 
ion and  Mildred  McDonald,  M.  E.  Duffy  and  G. 
McCarthy. 

Among  the  blessings  from  the  Feasts  of  All 
Saints  and  All  Souls  came  the  light  of  Faith  to 
our  dear  Madge  Whitney,  who  on  November  2d, 
was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Carrico,  C.  S.  C, 
in  the  Chapel  of  Loreto,  and  at  early  dawn  of 
the  3d  received  her  First  Holy  Communion. 

During  October,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Curley, 
D.  D.,  Bishop  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  and  the 
Very  Rev.  Monsignor  L.  J.  Evers,  of  New  York 
City,  paid  a  brief  visit  to  St.  Mary's. 


The  election  recently  held  by  the  Holy  Angels' 
Sodality  resulted  as  follows :  President,  Frida 
Streitberger ;  Vice  President,  Dolores  Parke ; 
Secretary,  Agnes  Bailey ;  Librarian,  Ethel  Burk- 
hartsmeier  ;  Sacristan,  Luz  Gonzalez. 

The  Feast  of  All  Saints  marks  for  Sisters 
Emanuel,  Justina  and  Raphjel,  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  religious  profes- 
sion. They  have  fought  the  good  fight  and  are 
still  far  from  being  inactive  members  of  the  Com- 
munity. The  Chimes  offers  congratulations,  not 
for  the  past  alone,  but  for  the  blessings  of  holy 
peace  which  must  attend  their  remaining  years. 

Among  the  former  students  who  visited  St. 
Mary's  during  the  month  are:  Mesdames  Nettie 
McGarry-Collopy,  Emma  Herbert-Finkl,  Teresa 
Kelly-Lawler,  Edna  Wickham-Meehan ;  the 
Misses  Madge  Whitney,  Mary  Whalen  and  Alice 
Murdoch. 

From  far  away  Peru,  S.  A.,  comes  the  wed- 
ding announcement  of  Mercedes  Duque.  We  can. 
hardly  realize  that  "dear,  playful  Mercedes"  is 
now  to  be  addressed  by  the  dignified  title  of  Sra. 
Mercedes  D.  de  Samanez.  May  her  wedded  life 
be  as  full  of  sunshine  as  were  the  days  of  her 
happy  girlhood  at  St.  Mary's. 

Every  best  wish  for  future  happiness,  St. 
Mary's  sends  to  Caroline  Selig,  of  Chicago,  who 
on  October  26th  became  Mrs.  Charles  Joseph 
CulHnan  ;  to  Leonore  Louise  Freschl,  of  Detroit, 
since  October  2.3,  Mrs.  Perry  Squires;  to  Har- 
riet Louise  Pilger,  now  Mrs.  George  Critten- 
berger,  of  Anderson,  Ind. ;  and  to  Theodore 
Priesmeyer, — Mrs.  Dr.  Earl  H.  Lartonoix,  of  St. 
Louis. 


TO  A  MOSQUITO. 

little  winged  thing 

With  song  of  minor  strain  ! 
Unloved  and  sore  ainised 

Your  life  is  filled  with  pain. 


By  many  heartless  men  My  sympathetic  heart 

You're  thought  a  bird  of  prey;  Goes  out  to  you — ,  whole  handed. 

They  persecute  you,  though  Why,  base  ingrate  !  (slap,  slap)  — 
You're  weak  and  small  and  gray.  I'll  get  you  yet — ah,  landed  ! 


LORETTA  BrOUSSARD,  '18. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  MUSIC  CLASSES. 


NovicMiiicK,  1915. 


Piano.  — 

ADVANC'Kl)  COURSE. 

First  Year — Misses  G.  Carmody,  M.  Roach. 

SKNIOK  DKPARTMICNT. 

Second    Year — Misses   D.    Balbach,    M.    Carmody,  R. 

Goodrich,  M.  Mahoney. 
First  Year — Misses    H.    Hawkins,    E.    Mooney,  M. 

Shaughnessy,  M.  Shcpard. 

JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

Second  ]'ear — Misses  H.  Brady,  E.  Egan,  II.  Holland.. 
First  ]'car — Misses  K.  Betz,  M.  Bradley,  C.  Davis,  J. 

Follet,  M.  A.  Hilleke,  B.  Kesslcr,  M.  Lohcnstein, 

M.  Meredith,  M.  Mersman. 

INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT, 

Second  Year — Misses  I.  Authier,  L.  Broussard,  Anielie 
Constantine,  Aline  Constantine,  M.  Dixon,  M. 
Draper,  C.  Dolan,  H.  Elbel,  K.  Fleming,  M.  Head, 

F.  Henne,  L.  Johnson,  C.  Kelly,  Margaret  Kelly, 
M.  King,  E.  Koetter,  C.  Lennon,  G.  McDonald,  J. 
McGavock,  L.  McLain,  D.  Miller,  F.  O'Brien,  A. 
Ort,  C.  Quinn,  C.  Redmond,  R.  Schafer,  E.  Sulli- 
van, M.  Sullivan,  K.  Sutherland,  C.  Vincent. 

First  Year — Misses  L.  Atkinson,  J.  Becker,  R.  Cava- 
naugh,  E.  CosgrilT,  A.  Costello,  C.  Costello,  G.  Cum- 
mins, F.  Duf¥y,  A.  Eberhardt,  F.  Faulkner,  M.  Fife, 

G.  Fleming,  E.  Grogan,  G.  Hampton,  J.  Holthouse, 
K.  Hanley,  S.  Jobst,  H.  Kelly,  S.  Klaus,  E.  Krick, 
R.  L.  Seure,  M.  Long,  M.  McNichols,  H.  Mills,  G. 
Montgomery,  M.  Murphy,  M.  L.  Moran,  B.  Mur- 
ray, L.  Murray,  M.  O'Laughlin,  L.  Rubens,  J.  Shep- 
ard,  M.  Spear,  C.  Sullivan,  M.  Ward,  S.  Williams, 
J.  Wray,  M.  Zeek. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Second  Year — Misses  A.  Bailey,  L.  Behling,  E.  Burk- 
hartsmeier,  A.  Dalzell,  C.  Fitzgibbon,  E.  Heine,  N. 
Keenan,  E.  Linville,  C.  Madero,  G.  Madero,  N.  Mc- 
Donald, M.  Mcllwee,  M.  McMahon,  H.  O'Shea,  D. 
Parke,  S.  Reynolds,  D.  Roys,  E.  Sagendorph,  M. 
Sanders,  M.  Schau,  F.  Streitberger. 

First  Year — Misses  H.  D'Arcy,  A.  Haley,  K.  Keenan, 
L.  Madero,  I.  Matthews,  A.  Mlady,  V.  Ryan,  M. 
Sweeney. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Misses  I.  Buel,  I.  Burton,  L.  Frank,  A.  Keenan,  H. 
McDonough,  V.  Morrison,  E.  Obcrwinder,  V.  Sa- 
lerno, D.  Talbot. 


Orcan. 


I  N TER  M  ED  I  AT K  D E PA  RT  M  E  NT. 

Second  Year — Misses  B.  Kessler,  L.  Cooney. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Second  Year — Miss  I.  Finnup. 

Violin, 
advanced  course. 
First  Year — Miss  G.  Hampton. 

JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

Second  Year — Misses  K.  Madden,  E.  Redmond. 
First  Year — Miss  B.  Kessler. 

INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Year — Misses  M.  Bradley,  C.  Botto,  Clementine 
Deur,  M.  Mcllwee. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Second  Fea)-— Misses  C.  Kelly,  M.  Kelly,  M.  Jones,  R. 
Klein,  M.  L.  Moran. 

First  Year — Miss  H.  Betz. 

Violoncello, 
primary  department. 
Second  Year — Miss  Catherine  Deur. 

Harp. 

intermediate  department. 
Second  Year — Miss  H.  McCarthy. 
First  Year — Misses  C.  Davis,  L.  McGuire. 

Guitar, 
intermediate  department. 
First  Year — Misses  I.  Finnup,  M.  Martineau,  M.  Mlady, 
E.  Sullivan. 

Mandolin, 
intermediate  department. 
First  Year — Misses  H.  Kordick,  M.  Sullivan. 

Harmony. 

Misses  G.  Carmody,  R.  Goodrich,  D.  Balbach,  M.  Ma- 
honey, M.  Carmody,  H.  Hawkins,  M.  Shaughnessy, 
E.  Mooney,  M.  Shepard,  H.  Holland,  H.  McCarthy, 
I.  Authier,  C.  Botto,  K.  Betz,  Amelie  Constantine, 
Aline  Constantine,  M.  King,  M.  Lobenstein,  M. 
Meredith,  R.  Schafer,  B.  Kessler. 

VOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Misses  I,  Authier,  M.  Bernoudy,  E.  Brawn,  M.  Car- 
mody, E.  Carrico,  F.  Casey,  C.  Costello,  K.  Curley, 
T.  Curry,  H.  D'Arcy,  M.  Dixon,  M.  Doran,  B. 
Downs,  R.  Findley,  I.  Finnup,  R.  Goodrich,  G. 
Hampton,  F.  Henne,  G.  Hildebrand,  S.  Jobst,  M. 
Kelly,  C.  Lennon,  R.  Le  Seure,  M.  Lobenstein,  M. 
Mahoney,  G.  McDonald,  M.  L.  Moran,  A.  Mlady, 
M.  Murphy,  F.  Oleson,  M.  Roach,  J.  Schwartz,  C. 
Smith,  E.  Sullivan,  M.  Sweeney,  J.  Wray. 


HOPE  HOSPITAL 

Exclusive  Treatment  of 
ALCOHOLISM  AND  DRUG  ADDICTION 
These  afflictions  are  treated  as  Diseases  by 
the  Towns-Lambert  Method.    The  results  are 
positive  and   immediate.    Further  information 
by  addressing  MEDICAL  DIRECTOR 
P.  O.  Box  14.  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Phones:— Bell  1511  Home  1318 


National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT),  INDIANA 


St  Angela  s  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
chartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
attention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
make  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
school. 

For  terms  address 
SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Angela's  Acndeiny, 
MORRIS,  ILL. 


G.  A.  Senrich  &  Co. 

The  Prescription 

DRUGGISTS 
of  South  Bend 

Both  Phones  144.  216  W.  Wash.  Ave 


KEMBLE  &  KUEHN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Ofllce  and  Yards.  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 


HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 
Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Indiana  Lumber  k  Mfg.  Co, 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  Brackets 

Mouldings,  Frames,  Lath,  Lumber, 
Shingles,  etc.  Estimates  cheerfully 
furnished  on  buildings  of  all  kinds. 
Tel.  180. 


Office: — Yard  and  M.ill,  S.  Michigan 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards; — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Write  today  for  beautiful  catalog-  with 
ease  bncic  illustrations,  Free. 

LYON  &  HEALY.  Piano  Makers 

30-60  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO. 

Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BOTH    PHONES  859 

Davies    I^aundry    Co.,    2349-51  Cottage 
Grove  Ave.,  Ciilcago,  Plione 
Calumet  1970. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  laundering 
ladies'  fine  waists,  linen  suits,  etc.,  by 
hand,  and  all  our  work  is  handled  by 
the  most  skilled  help  we  can  employ. 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  SIsy  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Academy 
of  the  Holy  Cross 

DUMBARTON 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Select  School  for  Boarders  and 
Day  Pupils 

Conducted  bp 

The  Sisters  of  Che  Holy  Cross 

McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

C67  Miil  Street,   KENDALLVILLE,  IND. 

Be^er  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  •  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

131  North  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend. 

Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  &  SON 

Opposite  Postoffice, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


THE  I.  W.  LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFT 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.  As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade ;  for  the  custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful  fitting  and  just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

It's  a  pleasure  for  us 
to  show  goods 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 
114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

SOUTH  BEND 


Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 
SOUTH  BEND 


OPTOMETRY 

OPTO-Eye.  METRY-to  Measure 

Miy  methods  of 
examination  and 
tests  of  the  EYES 
for  the  adaptation 
of  lenses  for  the 
correction  of  defects  of  vision 
and  relief  of  eye  strain  and  its 
accompanying  symptoms,  are 
based  upon  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  refraction  and  the 
associated  functions  of  the  eyes. 
Glasses  fitted  under  this  system 
ire  invariably  found  satisfactory 
and  curative.  Examination  by 
appointment  preferred.  Home 
Phone  2299. 

DR.  JOHN  H.  BLLIS,  Optometrist, 

Suite  512,  J.  M.  S.  Building, 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 


KLINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 


Oliver  Opera  House  Bldg. 


Personal  Attention 


Home  Phone,  1474. 


Bell  Phone.  660. 


JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOR,  DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER. 

Dealer  In  Wall  Paper,  Paints,  Mould- 
ings, Glass,  etc.    Estimates  fur- 
nished.    Moderate  prices. 

820  EAST  COLFAX  AVENUE. 


Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Sipices. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

W e  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

116  N.  Michigan  S. 


P.  J.  McEVOY 

310  W.  Daltlmore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Manufacturer  of 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 

Priests'  Albs,  Priests'  Supplies, 

Blrettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 


Sterling:  Sliver  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold- 
ers. 

SterllDK  Sliver  2  and  4 -Pin  Sets. 
Sterling  Silver  and  Bnamel  Cuff  Links. 
ROSARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO 

SOUTH    BEND,  INDIANA 


Cut  Floivers 

and  Floral  Designs 

Orders  by  mall  and  telephone  delivered 
to  St.  Mary's  and  Notre  Dame. 

•     KINYON  BROS. 

Home  Phone  2227.  206  S.  Mich.  St. 

Bell  Telephone:  Main  769  K. 


Offic 


Bell  886 


Ho 


5842 


D  Home  5702 

Residence  g^„  35^,, 


DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 


511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Comer  Main  and  Washington 


South  Bend.  Ind. 


Office 
Bell    Phone  689 
Home  Phone  789 


Residemci 
Bell  Phone  1162 


Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

J.  M.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,    Washington  Ave. 
and  Main  St.,  comer  suite,  6th  floor. 


O'Neil  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Importers  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

We  make  and  keep  in  stock  every  claas 
of  goods  rcQolred  by  different 
Rellgrioas  Communities. 


Henry  C.  Durand,     David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,      J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 


Established  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co, 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

Lake,  Union  and  Eagle  Sts. 
CHICAGO 


Home  Phone  5392       Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 
Cor.  Washington  Ave.  and  Lafayette  St. 


...FINEST... 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters  and 
Bath  Powders 

Everything  that  goes  to  make  a  ladies' 
toilet.  The  largest  stock  in  the  city. 
Always  fresh  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Roger  and  Gallets,  Pinauds,  Hudnuts, 
Woodworths'  Colgates,  Houbigants, 
and  the  best  goods  of  all  the  other 
noted  Perfumers  at 


Coonley  Drug  Store 


Relatives  and  friends 
of  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  Mary's  students 
who  desire  to  keep 
posted  on  University 
and  Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

25  cents  per  month. 
By  mail,  postage  paid 
Cash    in  advance 


Mobiles  Motto: 


Leah  Mary's  Candies 

Leah  Mary's  Chocolates  are 
pure.  They  are  home-made 
and  always  freshly  fresh. 

Try  some  of  Leah  Mary's 
candies — you'll  be  delighted 
with  their  delicious  flavor. 

Leah  Mary's  Exclusively  at 

THE  ELLSWORTH  STORE 


IT  TAKES  THE 
TO  MAKIE  THE 
AND  PAYS  THE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  its  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 


Mfgrs.  of  Fancy  Ice  Cream  and  Ices, 
Fancy  Candies  and  Chocolates  a  spe- 
cialty. All  Fruit  in  season.  Special 
attention  given  to  orders.  Weekly 
Delivery  to  St.  Mary's. 


J.  R.  NOBILE  CONT  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 

Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  965 


Home  Phone,  6994.        B«1I  Phone.  ei6. 

Thos.  Williams 

PLUMBER  AND 
GAS  FITTER. 


Ua  V^AST  JEtFFSaiSON  BI.TD. 
SOUTH  BEND,  INO. 


An  Ideal  Catholic  Pnblcatlon. 

Dublin  Review. 


THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  Catliollo  Magazine, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  of  the 
Blessed  'Oirgin 


26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.    Publshed  weekly  and 
monthly.     With  Illustrations. 

Tlie  Greatest  Variety  ot  Good 
Reading  by  tlie  Best  Writers. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  Foreign  sub- 
scriptions, $3,  or  12  shillings,  British. 
Send  for  a  .sample  copy  and  list  of  in- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 


Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  TJ.  S.  A. 


